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TO THE RIGHT HON. 
WILLI AM W INDH AM, 


SECRETARY AT WAR. 


. 


SIR, 


THoucn t there be some points in this book : 
to which you may not accede, it is presumed- 


that its contents, in the general, will meet your 


approbation. Under this consideration it is re- 


commended to your notice, by 
1 | SY 
SIR, 


' Your most humble 


and obedient servant, 


THE EDITOR. 
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+ EXAMINATION, 
or THE PRINCIPLES of THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


* F © 5s 


E. the long train of cevoliticns which form the history pf: 
ewpires, there is not one to be compared with the French. All 
others were only local and momentary shocks, the effect of which 
was confined to the transfer of power from one hand to another ; 


ar, at most, to a change of the form of a Government. In it. 
foreigners took no interest, any further than as they were con- 


nected with the leaders of one party or the other; and what- 
ever was the issue, the agitations of one country hook not the 
constitution, of other states. 

The French Revolution hath ken; from its origin, a differ. 
ent character. Without grievances, without pretexts, without 
visible leaders, in the midst of a profound peace, and under a 
government the most mild, a nation hath been entirely con- 
vulsed by a sudden change of opinions. The most powerful 
monarchy in Europe hath given way to a philosophical system, 
the principles of which, being applicable to every people, me- 
nace every government. The plan of this astonishing revolu- 


tion embraces the universe: all nations are invited to enjoy its 


blessings, or to partake of its disasters. 
Hitherto, this system hath not the suffrage of experience in 


its favour; and thoagh it were certain that posterity would 


reap the fruits of the crimes and calamities of the present ge» 
neration, their remote success would not absolve the innovators 


from the dreadful evils to which they have condemned us. The 


hope however of such happiness to come is forbidden: the re- 
volution promises to our descendants only What it hath given 
to ourselves. The real state of France is the necessary conse- 
quence of its $piric and its principles; and whilst these prinei- 


ples and this spirit prevail, the laws will continue without force, 
ile passions without control, and property without aught to 
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2 AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 


secure it. Wherever they penetrate, they will carry with them 
anarchy, plunder, and crimes, 

That this important truth may be seen in its full light, I have 
undertaken to expose the spirit and principles of the French 
Revolution. There are throughout Europe, men of under- 
standing, who detest the crimes of our revolution, but imput- 
ing them to accidental and local causes, are persuaded that the 

principles expressed in the declaration of the rights of man con- 
' tain nothing but what is conformable to nature and sound po- 
licy ; that they have become unfortunate to France, only by the 
abuse arising from the volatility and thoughtlessness of the Na- 
tion, and that other people might easily profit by our lights 
and our faults to stop in the Proc point, whence liberty dege- 
nerates into licentiousness. 

To these Superficial observers I will prove that the revolu- 
tion and all its horrors have flowed from the false notions and 
seditious maxims which the people have drawn from this fa- 
mous declaration; that licentiousness and anarchy are not 
eimple abuses, but the means and necessary consequences of 
the. revolutionary system; that there can be no compounding 
with the French Revolution, which must either be received with 
all the disorders and all the crimes that have deluged France 
with blood; or that the destructive principles must be repell- 
ed in favour of which their revolution has been established. I 
will go back to the ephemeral constitution of the first National 
Assembly, and conclude this examination of the principles of 
the revolution, with a transient view of this republic, without 
constitution, without laws, without government, and which ap- 
pears to maintain itself no longer than whilst, under a continued 
change of its forms, anarchy can persist in retaining the name. 

Happy! if this weak effort may preserve from contagion 
those hospitable countfies where I have found an asylum from 
persecution ; if it might convince all who have a country, 4 
family, property, that their happiness is inseparable from pub- 
lic tranquility, the stability of government, submission to law- 
ful authority, and, above all, respect for religion. More hap- 
py ! if the F rench, at last disabused, after 80 long an error, 
might one day admit the doctrine and the sentiments trans- 
mitted by their fathers, and which, for fourteen centuries, 
constituted the lrrinege and the 1 of their nation. 
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: | CHAPTER L. n 


PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS ON GO ERNMENTS. 


* f A N i 259 


Mas was not A iguel for a wandering and dy life 
The duration and the wants of his infancy, the gift of speech 
which distinguishes him from other animals, his capacity for 
unlimited improvement, which can only be developed by inter - 
course with his fellows, his passions, and even his vices, indi- 
cate he was born for society. That state, so improperly called 
the state of nature, is not natural to man, In savage life he 
lives in perpetual infancy: the civilized man only attains the 
maturity of his being. Domestic society is the primary de- 
sire of nature; but it is too straitened and weak to suffice for 
the propensities of man, his wants, and his dangers. The-tye 
of families is relaxed in proportion as it is extended: the au- 
thority that ought to constrain them, the force that should pro- 
te& them, soon disappears, at least when natural families which 
having a constant tendency to Separate, unite only'to form a 
political family. Domestic society is the element of civil so- 
ciety. To the former individuals owe their preservation, and 
. the latter families could not be continued, 5 


In is formation of political societies, the object is to unite 
the wills and the interests which the passions have a tendency 
to divide, to repress individual desires by the general will, to 
bring back and subject personal interests to the common. The 
general will is expressed by laws: but the will would be in- 
efficient without a power in society to make it respected. The 
aggregate of individual energies, says Gravina, cited by 
MoxTEesqQuiEv, forms what is called the State Politic : the 
aggregate of individual wills, the Civil State. Without go- 
vernment society cannot subsist, nor can government without 
a Sovereign, : 

I call that natural or moral person towereign, to whom the 
constitution hath —— the right of . and con- 
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| training. This right differs not from the right of governing: | 


but, as it may be confided-to' one or to many, and as the ex- 
- ercise may be differently modified by the constitution, though 
the idea of a sovereignty continue the same, the government it- 
self may differ as to forms, These all refer to despotism, where 
one governs without any other law butyhis will; to monarchy, 
where one governs according to fixed and established laws; to 
a republic, where the sovereign power resides in the people at 
large as a body, which constitutes a democracy ; or only in A 
part of the people, which forms an aristocracy. Despotism is 


simple, because all depends on the will of an individual : mo- 


_ narchy and a republic are N of infinite varieties. 


Amongst the different forms of government, there is not one 
which has not its peculiar inconveniences, Absolute perfec. 


tion in human institutions is a chimera : governments can ad- 


mit only of relative perfection. The best is that which agrees 
best with the climate, character, manners, habits, and preju- 
dices, of a nation. I have given to the Athenians, said Solon, 
not the best possible laws, but the best they could bear. The 
older a government is, in general, it is the more perfect: for it 
is to be concluded that it never could have subsisted so long, 
but because it either found or has rendered the character of the 
nation conformable to its principles. Another means of ap- 
preciating governments is to examine the state of the people. 
Internal tranquility and increased population are, certain char- 
acteristics of a wise e and well constituted government. 


It * nevertheless 1 a that the extreme govern- 
ments, depotism and democracy, unmixed with aristocracy, 
are essentially vicious. Despotism, because it annihilates pub- 


lic liberty; pure democracy, because it infallibly leads to anar- 
chy, and, by the excess of liberty, destroys liberty. In one, it 


| bs the tyranny of an individual; in the other, the tyranny of the 
multitude, a hundred times more criminal than that of a des- 
pot. The sole good in popular governments, according to 
BynLamagui, is the liberty they leave the people of choos- 
ing better. Personal safety, liberty, property, can only be 
maintained under n WOgerate governments. A people's of gods, 


_— ein 1 enn engere — 
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Said RovssEAU,. would govern, itself democratically : „ to 


follow the idea, a god who should reign over men would go- 


vern them despotically : but when men command men, on 


$hould neither ar entire liberty, nor eule enn, * 


Moderate governments are those that a a consti- 
tution, that is to say, fundamental laws which fix and restrain 


the exercise of sovereign power. In every government where 
no one can be deprived of his goods, liberty, or life, but by a 
judicial sentence in conformity to the laws, and according to 


established forms; in every government, where it is permitted 
to appeal from the arbitrary will of che W 20 the 9 28 


will, n exists a constitution. 


In despotism and in pure democracy there is none, because 
the despot and the people see nothing above them, and cannot 
believe themselves bound to day by the will that influenced 
them yesterday. Monarchical government, in its nature, is not 
less compatible than the republican with a constitution that pre- 
cludes the abuse of arbitrary power. For the council or senate 
of a republic may exereise unlimited power, whilst a monarch 
hath only a limited authority. In Europe there are despotic 
aristocracies, and temperate monarchies. It is not precisely 
from its form that a government is more or less favourable to 


liberty: it is by its principles, its Pri its national e 


and manners. 


| But let us 1 care not to confound an absolute government 
vith a government that is despotic. The characteristic of des- 
potism 1s arbitrary power: but absolute power is not arbitrary, 
if there exist in a state fundamental laws which the sovereign 
cannot change, and against which all that he could do would 
be null. It is essential to all government to be absolute, that 
is, in every government authority must overcome resistance. 
Let authority reside entirely in a popular assembly, i in a senate, 


in a monarch, or but partially, it is requisite that it be sove- p 
reign, otherwise there would be anarchy: but it is no less re- 
quisite, that, in its exercise, it be subjected to laws and consti- | 


tutional forms without which it would be despotism. 
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Ihe constitution of a state may change in two ways, either 
by violent innovations, or by gradual alterations which time 
iünsensibly causes. Violent innovations bring on the ruin of 
government ; insensible alteration tends almost always to 
strengthen, and often to render it perfect. Till the epoch of 
the revolution, the constitution of the French monarchy had 
experienced alterations only of the latter kind. Under the 
third race, and especially since the reign of Louis le Gros, the 
authority of the kings had increased at the expence of the 
power of the grandees ; and this increase of the royal prero- 
gative had turned to the advantage of the people, who, under 
Philip le Bel, acquired the appellation of the States General. 
The wise policy of our kings, seconded by the national char- 
after, by the spirit of religion, by the progress of commerce 
and of industry, accomplished the destruction of whatever in 
the feudal government was oppressive. Scarcely did, any ves- 
tiges remain in the quit-rents or moderate fines, which, for the 
most part, were but a just acknowledgment of concessions made 
by the Lords of fiefs to their vassals. The people was become 
free, because Kings were rendered absolute. Far from corrupt- 
ing the constitution, such changes improved it. Governments, 
like all human things, may be perfected by time; nor are those 
disgusted patriots to be listened- to, who, regardless of the 
wisdom and experience of preceding generations, think to pu- 
rify governments by bringing them back to their first origin. 
It is allowable to seek with MonTEsquitvy the first elements 
of our common law in the forests of Germany : but it is a ca- 
Jumny on our modern government, to be constantly opposing 
to it, after the example of the Count BouLANXVILLERS and 
the Abbe MazLY, the usages and barbarous laws of the first 
The different forms of Government are not so distinct as that 
the one should exclude every property of the rest. Democracy 
would be soon dissolved, if it were not illuminated by the ari- 
- '$tocratic body. Aristocracy, by the concentration of power, 
approaches to monarchy ; and monarchy, by acknowledging 
the orders or intermediate bodies between the people and the 
' sovereign, is tempered by aristocracy. Despotism itself 13 


L 


Ce 
8 


in republics, as in absolute monarchies, the sovereignty 1s one 
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constrained to yield to opinion. It is the religion that in some 
measure corrects the Turkish constitution. 


* 


Some nations have adopted a mixed government, where the 
principles of the monarchy are balanced by the republican. 
Such were the constitutions of Sparta and Carthage, such is 
that of England. But that which suits some people, Suits not 
all. To introduce with success the English constitution amongst 
us, it would not be sufficient to give us the character, opinions, 
and habits of Englishmen, but it would be requisite also to 
zeperate France from the rest of Europe, as is England by the 
sea. Without armies, without garrisons, France would be ex- 
posed to invasions; with garrisons and an army, the King 
would be too powerful, the balance between the three powers 
would be broken, and the constitution would Perish. 


It is 2 general principle, faunded in | nature, and, "confirmed 2 
by history, that a republican government, democracy  espe- 
cially, is fit only for a small state, because in this government, 
the springs necessarily multiplied, produce but a slow and fee- 
ble action, which cannot extend itself to the extremities of a 
vast territory. A pure democracy would scarcely suit a small 
city ; ; especially if commerce, luxury, and the arts of corrup- 
tion, were known in it. A people, at the same time both sub- 
jet and sovereign, hath need of great simplicity of manners 
and austerity of virtue, to obey with constancy the law that it- 
elf i imposes. In a monarchy, a single spring acts with the 
greatest possible effect: the ene, of a single nn 
best suits a great nation. ; 


But, whatever the form of a government may be, it is ne- 
cessary in every society to acknowledge a sovereign in whom 
the legislative power and the public force resides. These two 
cannot be divided. The law should be armed, because it is 
always at war with offenders. In mixed governments, even 


and indivisible. In this, it is the will of the individual; in the 
other, it is the will of the many ; but in all it is a unity of will 
that constitutes law, and a unity of force that protects it. 
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It is not that the legislative and the executive power could 


not be placed 1 in different hands. But then even, if we could 


have unity in the body politic, it requires, as the celebrated 


author of he Spirit of Laws hath proved, and as the constitu- 


tion of England proves still better, that the executive power 
should nm in n were it only to act in ——_ 
bition. | 


The n is indivislble; but the Sovereign, not being 
able to do every thing by himzel?, is obliged to create minis- 
ters, commanders, magistrates, who, i in his name, and by his 
authority, exercise in the state the powers of administration, 
constraint, and of judgment. These powers divaricate in pro- 
portion as they recede from the source; and by gradations, 
wisely managed, unite amongst each other, and with the sove- 
reign, all parts of the body politic. This constitutes that pub. 
fic power” which no individual can. resist or oppose. If the 
intermediate agents of government abuse the authority com- 


mitted to them, they are checked by superior authorities, and 


in all cases recourse remains to the sovereign, whom his own 
greatness keeps from the desire of injuring, and who is not ig - 
norant, that it is less by terror, than by love and confidence, 
r. men submit to be governed. 


1 here terminate the general ebe allet on political society 
and governments. In the progress of the work, I shall have 
more than one occasion to appeal to them, whether to develope 
them to a greater extent, or to defend them against those er- 
rors which serve as principles in the French Revolution. 


0 * 
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CHAPTER II. 5 bv 
OF LIBERTY. 

133 in its most enlarged acceptation, is the right and 

the power of doing what we will, But it is evident that be- 


ings subject to error, and drawn away by their passions, cannot 
pretend to this unlimited freedom. If all had the right of do- 


ing what they would, no one would have the power. Opposite l 


wills would incessantly clash; rights would be ever in colli- 
sion; and the infallible effect of this universal struggle would 
be the annihilation of all right, and of all liberty. Rights are 
derived from law. The law is then the rule and measure of 
liberty. To know how far the liberty of man extends, it is 
requisite to know what the laws are to which he is subject. 


There exists for the whole human race a primary law found- 
ed on the nature of man, and on his relations, whether to 


the author of his being, or his fellows. This law eternal 


and immutable, , whence all others derive their authority, pre- 
scribes limits to the exercise of our faculties, by establishing a 
difference between right and physical power. It makes man a 


moral being, susceptible of obligation, and subject to duties. 


This law is intimated to us by reason, moral instin&, and con- 
science. By reason, which discovers between the nature of 
man and certain actions, the relations of propriety or impro- 


priety, no less invariably, than between the ideas of which 


speculative propositions are formed. By moral instinct, or 
those natural sentiments, those spontaneous emotions of justice, 
humanity, compassion, and gratitude, that, even in the heart 
of a wicked man, yield only to passion and to interest. By 


conscience, which cites us before its tribunal, acquits or con- 


demns us, and i inspires the soul with hope or fear, tranquility 


A second law, the like the first, . immediately 


from the Divinity, makes man a religious being, and e 
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10 AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 


on him, in this quality, duties which reason, left to herself, 
would have never been able to discover. This law is known 
from revelation, and though founded on doctrines inaccessible 
to human reason, is not the less obligatory upon all those to 
whom it hath been declared, because the reality of revelation 
rests on proofs in themselves certain, and capable of persuading 
and convincing every one that will exercise his reason. 


In fine, man, obedient to the voice of nature, unites himself 
to his fellows, and becomes a cocial being. He is bound by con- 
ventions; he acquires rights, by imposing on himself duties; 

he consents to obey that he may obtain protection; he con- 
tracts the limits which nature and religion had left him. Those 
laws which men ena& for themselves, form the institute of na- 

tions, political rights, and civil, according as they have for their 

object, either the relations between nation and nation; or the 

relation of those that govern to those that are governed; or 

the relations that subsist between members of the same state. 


Before the existence of political societies, man was subject 
to the laws of nature and religion. Those laws are not his 
work. He hath the natural power, but not the moral, to in- 
fringe them ; he cannot withdraw himself from them, without 
depraving himself and rendering himself unhappy. 


In the state of society, the rights and the duties of a citizen 
are fixed by the law of his country. It is that which gives him 
a father, which protects his infancy, which guards and defends 
his patrimony. He grows up under the shelter of the law; and, 
when arrived at the age of duties, finds himself obliged to sub- 
mission, by the double title of gratitude and of justice. 


Nevertheless, under the empire of this triple law, man re- 
mains free. For he can do whatever is not forbidden by rea- 
son, nor by religion, nor by the civil law; and it is in this 
that his liberty consists. If a citizen,” as M. de MonTes- 
+ Quv1egv hath well expressed himself, could do what the law 

forbad, he would no longer enjoy liberty, because all others 
would have the same power with himself.“ The laws of nature 
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and of religion defend our liberty against our own passions: 
civil laws defend it against the passions of others. Freedom 
from all law is not liberty, but licentiousness; and where li- 


centiousness reigns, liberty is no more. 


In the mind of the sage, the idea of liberty is always con- 
nected with that of submission: but, in the mind of the popu- 
lace, the name of liberty calls up only the ideas of licentious- 
ness, and impunity. It is the watch-word to all that are im- 
patient under the yoke of the laws; and, in a corrupt nation, 
all the classes of society, those even to which public order 
offers particular advantages, contain a crowd of the dissatis- 
fied, who yield themselves to be taken by this stale allure- 
ment; some through ignorance, weakness, or seduction; others 
through ambition, and with the hope of ann in a 
wreck of authority. 


/ 
% 


It was then, on the part of the new legialatory of Fendee. A 


manifest outrage against public order, to proclaim themselves 


the restorers of liberty. For, at that time, it was evident, and 
the consequence hath but too plainly proved, that this liberty 


with which they flatter the multitude, is nothing but the sub- 


version of the laws. Had it been their wish to have established 
genuine liberty, and defended it from the attempts of arbitrary 
power, there would have been no need to call upon the people 
for a reform which the king shewed himself more jealous to 
grant, than the nation appeared to obtain. The easy suppres- 
sion of some abuses, no sooner announced than abolished, 
would have established public liberty, without shaking the 
sovereign authority. But in the mouth of a Catiline, a Rienzi, 
a John of Leyden, a Mazaniella, a Mirabeau, the cry of liberty 
was never any thing- more than an invitation to revolt. 


Let us return to the true notions of liberty; and not to fall 
into those errors that arise from the abuse of words ; ; let us. 
distinguish liberty into three sorts: n civil, and Political. 


55 call natural hes; the right of dud: 8 is not for- 


bidden by reason nor religion; civil liberty, the right of dow ; 
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ing what is not interdicted by the law of the state; political 
liberty, the right of concurring by suffrage to the establish. 
ment of the law. | 


It is evident that natural liberty is incompatible with the state 
of society. It cannot be denied that the citizen hath a right to 
civil. liberty. The whole question then on liberty, is reduced 
to know if, in virtue of the social compact, every citizen may 
pretend likewise to political liberty. | 

The whole system of the revolution turns on this principal, 
borrowed from tae social contract of Rouss EA u, that political 
liberty, as I have defined it, is the natural, inalienable, impre- 
scriptable right of all men; that there is no medium between 
the condition of a slave, and that of a citizen; and that he can- 
not be called a citizen, if he be not a member of the sove- 
reigaty, and has not in that quality, an active part in the 
legislation. | 


To perceive the exaggeration and falsity of this doctrine, 
it suflices to consider the extreme difference which is found 
between him who, obeying only the laws, preserves the mas- 
tery of his actions, and the slave who has neither property, nor 
will. It is true, that the liberty of the former is limited by a 
foreign will: but it is by a public will, which is general, in- 
variable, and restrains the liberty of the citizen in some points, 

only to secure to the husband, the father of a family, the owner 
of property, the peaceable use of all his rights; by a will, con- 

ſormable not only to the public interest, but to that also of the 
individual, rightly understood ; by a will, which owes its rati- 
fication to the citizens at large, and therefore is no longer fo- 
reign. Is it requisite to be a legislator, not to become a slave? 
Do not the laws to which obedience is required, without his 
having dictated them, leave a man sufficient field for the exer- 
eise of his liberty? If nature forbid not the indigent to alien- 
ate a part of his civil liberty, by reducing himself to a state of 
service, why should she be offended at seeing me renounce po- 
litical liberty, to preserve my civil, to its utmost extent? If 
political liberty be a natural, inaliengble, imprescriptible right, 
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why should not women enjoy it? hath nature condemned. to 
Slavery the half of haman kind? 


Liberty consists not in the power of acting from caprice, and 


without reason. But that which reason would prescribe to a 


wise man and the master of his passions, the law, which is 


written reason, prescribes to all. To the wicked and the foolish, 
the law is a heavy chain: to the reasonable and virtuous man, 
it is a rein which guides and supports him. He never consi- 
ders himself more free than when he obe ys the law. Civil 
liberty satis fies his wants and desires, it accomplishes the ob- 


ject which men propose to themselves when they unite in so- 


ciety; ; and the experience of both ancient times and modern 
evinces, that the happiest, and consequently the best, constituted 
states, are those where the people enjoy civil liberty, without 
| pretending to political, | 9 5 


What in reality is the end of political societies, except to 
N guarantee to all their security, property, and the legitimate ex- 

ercise of their natural faculties? But it is so far from necessary 
for all the members of society to take an active part in legisla- 


tion, that it is generally certain, the public tranquility is 


neyer more secure, than when the multitude does nothing but 
obey. In all the governments that have ever existed, even 
xepublics, which carry the love of liberty to fanaticism, 
concentrate the sovereign authority and subject the multitude 
to the few. Athens, Sparta, Syracuse, Rome, Carthage, count- 
ed, in their respective territories, infinitely more slaves than 
citizens. Their government was nothing other than an oppres- 
sive Aristocracy, where the civil liberty of the many was sacri- 
ficed to the political liberty of the few, who called themselves 
the people. In our modern governments, so much calumniated 
by philosophers, the liberty of man is much more respected. 
The odious distinction between citizens and slaves is no longer 
known : civil liberty is enjoyed by all; and if political liberty 
be excluded, this apparent disadvantage turns to the pour of 
| pant happiness and true liberty. 


- 


The only government in which political liberty can take 
place to the fullest extent, is the pure democracy that admits 


4 
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all the inhabitants of a territory equally to participate in the | 
Sovereign authority. But the most perfect, the only legitimate 
government. on the principles of RoussEt Av, is, upon the con- 
cession of Rousszau himself, ¶ Social Contract) no more than 
a chimera: © To take the term in its rigid sense, there never 
existed a real Democracy, nor ever will. It is contrary to 
natural order, that the greater number should govern, and the 
smaller be governed. If there were a people of gods, they 
would govern themselves democratically; a government so 
perfect could not be suitable to man.“ In truth, history offers 
no example of a pure democracy. In the Constitution of Athens, 
though the people were a chosen and privileged body, its 
power was balanced by the authority of the Areopagus. Simi- 
lar institutions tempered their democracy in the other republics 
of Greece. But such is the essential vice of a government, 
where the multitude is invested with the legislative power, that 
all these republics owed their transient splendor entirely to the 
troubles and convulsions with which they were incessantly agi- 
tated. After the Peloponesian war, which gave the dominion 
of the sea to the Lacedemonians, that people, not less an ene- 
my to licentiousness than a friend to liberty, destroyed, through- 
out all Greece, democracy, which, wherever it was established, 
produced nothing but divisions at home, and wars abroad. 


It would be useless here to distinguish with RousszA b, the 


Government and the Sovereign, and to pretend that every citi- 


zen ought to participate in the sovereignty, although the Go- 


vernment could be confided only to a few. We shall examine, 
in the sequel, the grand principle of the sovereignty of the 
people. In the mean time we observe, that it proves nothing 
in favour of political liberty, considered as a natural right. A 
na-ural right suffers no exception: consequently, on Rous- 
szAu's principles, it is not sufficient to give to all the citizens a 
part in the sovereignty, it requires also that all the inhabitants 
of the city should be citizens, that there should be no Helotes, as 
at Sparta, nor the Proletaires, and those named at Rome _ 
censi, from their being, numbered by their heads like cattle ; 


would require that out of five classes of inhabitants, two ag 


should compose the republic, as at Geneva. 
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If, to justify this distinction of citizens and of subjects ad - 
\ mitted into the most popular governments, and commanded by 
the nature of things, the primordial conventions were alleged, 

the principle would then be abandoned, and it would be ac- 
knowledged that political liberty is not an inalienable and im- 
prescriptible right. Under a democracy, this right is com- 
mitted to a part of the people; under an aristocracy, to a se- 
nate; under an absolute monarchy, to a king. In all, some 
part of natural liberty is bestowed and sacrificed, to obtain that 
civil liberty which interests all men, in every instant of life. 
In all likewise, if the laws be wise, and the state well admini- 
stered, civil liberty, general tranquility, domestic happiness, 
are more or less secured, according as the exercise of political 
liberty is more or less restricted. 


Since then it hath been proved, that a man may enjoy liberty, 
without being a member of the sovereignty, it is of little mo- 
ment to inquire, if, to merit the quality of a citizen, it be ne- 
cessary, as Rouss BA u pretends, to concur, actively, in the le- 
gislation of his country. In reality, the question turns on the 
application of a word. Amongst the ancients, the name of citi- 
zen appears reserved for republics ; in our use, it applies to mo- 
narchy, and implics not only civil virtues, but also a political 
right. Our towns are not cities properly called : they are part 
of the city that comprehends all France. Thus the Parisians 
and the Bordelois, cannot be the qualified citizens of Paris or 
Bourdeaux. But nothing prevents them from being called citi- 
zens of France, since they enjoy the advantages, and support 
the charges of the French Constitution, and every member of 
the city is a citizen, 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF. EQUALITY. 


| Ir is not easy to distinguish whether it be of man living in 
society, or man in a state of nature, that the authors of the 
declaration of the rights of man speak, when they say: that all 
men are born and continue equal in rights. It is obvious that they 
affected this vague and indeterminate expression, so unworthy, 
I will not say of an assembly of legislators, but of a philoso- 
pher, only to leave the people a right to give this equivocal 
maxim all the extent it will admit. Whilst we, who, seeking 
only the truth, have need of precision in our ideas, distinguish 
equality, as we did in speaking of liberty, into natural, civil, 
and political ; and we will shew that natural equality is a chi- 
mera; that political equality is not compatible with the state 
of society; and that civil equality is that alone which the citi- 
zen has the right to reclaim. 


* 


Natural equality is a chimera. The Creator, who is pleased 
to vary all his productions, hath placed, more especially amongst 
men, à striking inequality. If the assertion be true, that all 
men are equal, as having the same nature, the same origin, the 
same end, it is no less evident, that they are all unequal in 
strength, intellect, and virtue. From the identity of nature 
there results only a metaphysical equality in respect to the 
kind; and it is not upon abstractions, but in real qualities, that 
the rights of individuals are founded. 


In the state of nature, rightsare measured by wants and by 
faculties. The more numerous the wants, and the more perfect 
the faculties, the more extensive are the rights. I am aware that 
superiority of bodily strength and mental qualities do not con- 
stitute the right to command, but it establishes an empire in 
fact, and prepares the empire of right, by making the weak to 
perceive the advantage of submission. Amongst free beings 
whose passions thwart and clash with each other, natural in- 
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Equality would produce nothing but violence and oppression, 
if it were not soon converted into moral inequality. Hence 
the institution of political societies. But before families and 
tribes were united under a common government, there existed 
conventions express or implied, which fixed the rights of each, 
| not on the principle of an equality that nature contradicts, but 
from that ascendency whieh strength and genius necessarily 


domestic, which can be maintained only by the diversity and 
inequality of rights. It is nature itself that subjects the wo- 
man to the man, the child to the parent, the imprudenee of the 
young to the experience of the old. All men are born in a state 
of dependence: obedience is still more the want than the duty 
of the earliest age. Families, like political societies, essen. 
tially 8 ee and submission. 


Political soeieties have been formed to correct and deny 


| ence of qualities, natural, intellectual and moral. The esta- 
blishment of laws and of governments hath, in some sort, 
caused the natural inequality to disappear, by introdueing po- 
litical inequality, less odious, and more favourable to the li- 
berty of all, and tending to establish, amongst beings so ailier- 
ent, all the Ty of which they are susceptible. . 
This equality is the civil, which eatabliches itself, ad is 

maintained, by political-inequality. In whateyer relates to per- 
= sonal safety, to the right of property, to the innocent and legi- 
timate use of the natural faculties, all the members of society 
have an equal title; but this refers not to the origination and 
government of society. They are equal in the civil order, but 
not in the political. An. equal eee to all persons, and 
all property, is the right, in a constituted state, of every citi- 
zen. This right, in virtue of the soeial compact, is supported 
by the public force; and, under this relation, the weakest man 
becomes equal to the strongest. Such is the, civil equality, 
founded on the universality and impartiality of the law, which 

agoures to all an equal right to that which they hold, whether 
| D 


give. Besides, in the state of nature, a real society exists, the 


the effect of that vast inequality which results from the differ- 
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from nature, from their ancest -rs, or their own industry; that 
is, an equal right to unequal possessions. | 


The state of society can demand nothing further, without : 


destroying every principle of justice, and every idea of pro- 


perty, for the sake of a more perfect equality, consisting in 


the community of goods. But this system which we have seen 
realised in very small corporations, whose members, supported 
by an extraordinary virtue, renounced all human affections, it 
would be absurd to introduce into political society, where the 
common interest arises from the shock and combination of all 
the particular interests, which we should never succeed in es- 


tablishing, but through violence and plunder, and which the 
passions, industry, and fortune, have a constant tendency to 


subvert. 


Civil liberty and civil equality are inseparable. By the first, 
the citizen obeys the law only; by the second, the law extends 
its authority over all citizens. The one cannot perish without 
drawing down the other in its fall. It hath been seen, in the 


last chapter, that political liberty is not essential to a consti- 


tuted state: I will now prove that political equality is abso- 
lutely incompatible with a wise constitution. 


In the first place, society could not have been formed, nor 
can it be maintained, but by authority and subordination. 
There exists then for some a right to command, and for others 
a duty to obey ; the primary source of political inequality. I 
zay a right on the one part to command, and on the other a 
duty to obey. For if all the heads, all the magistrates of a na- 
tion. were removable at the pleasure of those by whom they 


were appointed, their authority, but little respected, would be 


too weak to suppress licentiougness if they received it from the 
people; too weak to oppose tyranny, if they held it from the 
monarch. Fes 


It is only in a republic that the people can fix a term to the 


authority of its magistrates. It ever ought to do it, if it would 
xetain its liberty. But every republic that admits not any 
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power perpetual in its nature, like that of the kings at Sparta, 
and the Doge at Venice, or the Areopagus and the Senate, at 
Athens and at Rome, would infallibly degenerate into Ochlo- 
cracy, a kind of government, or rather of anarchy, where all 
affairs were managed tumultuously and by sedition. 


One of the things that distinguich monarchy from despotism, 
is that, in the latter, all the officers of the state are immediately 
under the control of the sovereign, and hold no offices, but 
only commissions : whereas in a Monarchy, as the sovereign 
is the source of all the power, he can neither exercise these E 
functions himself, nor arbitrarily retract or suspend them. The 
result of this difference is that political inequality is not only 
less under despotism; but civil inequality is also in the extreme. 


Secondly, in every political state, the citizens are divided 
into different classes, which have all their particular functions 
and prerogatives; another source of inequality no less essen- 
tial than the first to the constitution of the political body. 
Once established by law, and confirmed by time, these distinc- 
tions of classes, and privileges are real property, so much the 
more sacred, as they are connected with public order, and 
which cannot be attacked, without sapping the foundations of 
the Constitution. The civil inequality is nowise injured, pro- 
vided the most favoured classes are unable to rise above the 
law, provided their privileges and distinctions interfere not 
with personal security and property which ought to be for all 
citizens indiscriminately the same. 


Political equality can exist only in a pure democracy, where 
every individual is a part of the sovereign; and under a des- 
potism, where all but the master, are slaves. In all well con- 
stituted Governments, order and liberty are preserved only by 
2 due gradation of powers. The intermediate orders fill up 
the interval which seperates the people from the sovereign; 
they temper the force of power, at the same time that they aug - 
ment its splendor; they keep the vessel of the state at an equal 
distance from two rocks, which are equally to be dreaded, des- 
potism and anarchy. If they fall in the conflicts of Govern- 
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ment, the prince becomes a despot; if they be annihilated by 
the people, the state is dissolved. In this latter case, natural 
inequality resumes the place of political: for nature is still 
stronger chan the people. . 


These intermediate powers, perhaps, in no constitution, were 
ever better managed than in the monarchy of France. The 
three great objects of every political association, religion and 
morals, the defence of the state, industry and labour, indicate 

the natural distinction of the three orders. The clergy as- 
pired to consideration from their virtues and attainments; the 
noblesse were paid by the honour attached to blood; the ca- 
reer of arts, commerce, and riches was open to the third estate. 
| The weakest of these orders enjoyed the first rank. This re- 
| spe& was paid to religion; and sound policy required this pre- 
rogative should be left to that of the three orders the least able 
to abuse it. The clergy had preserved the right of taxing 
| themselves; and so far were the two other orders from bein 
42 jealous of this privilege, that they beheld in it the valuable re- 
| mains of that ancient right of the nation which incessantly re- 
minded our kings of the origin and design of subsidies. These 
three orders formed not separate casts. Illustrious actions, 
military service, the magistracy, and, too frequently, riches, 
opened to the third- es tate an admission to nobility. This kind 
of adoption repaired the losses of an order devoted to a de- 
structive profession; and the other classes cherished an ambi- 
tion benzficial to the country. The principal Stations in the 
church, were reserved, in general, for ancient families, because 
it was of moment to honour the noblesse and religion, and as 
it was in itself but just to shew some preference to the poste- 
rity of their founders. But the greatest part of the members 
of the clergy were taken from plebeans.. The revenues of the 
church were dispersed through all the classes of society: and 
it might be truly said that they were a national property, since 
by institution, and generally speaking, in fact, they were the 
reward of study and good conduct; and, in the hands of the 
incumbents, became an abundant resource for the state and the 
ee Thus the three orders, each me by a partica: 
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had 


two first formed a barrier against despotism; ; and civil equality 
was confirmed by; political. 


Lastly, a third source of inequality dependent on che nature 
of Government, i is property. In all constitutions, even demo- 
cracies, none but real proprietors were allowed to par- 
take in the administration of public concerns. Two reasons 
justify this exclusion; the one, that the political administration 
implies sentiments and information which, in ordinary, are the 
fruit of an education to which the indigent classes cannot at- 
tain; the other, that the state cannot confide in those who have 
not a stake in its preservation. It was only, says MonTEs- 
QUIEU, after Aristotle, in the corruption of some democracies 
that artizans came to he citizens, King Servius, inclined ag 
he was to favour the people, distributed the Romans into nu- 


merous centuries, in such a way, that the populace, being 


thrown into the lowest class, furnished neither soldiers to the 
army, nor voters in the field of Mars, from having no home to 
defend, nor property to preserve. Democracy, says Aristotle, 


universally becomes tyranny, when the poor have too much 


influence in public deliberations. Speaking of Carthage, 


he foretold the destruction of that republic from the na- 


tural growth of the pretensions and power that its constitution 
had given the people. At the time of the second Punic war, 
about a hundred years after Aristotle, Polybius observed, that 
Carthage was verging to its ruin; and ascribed its decline to 
the authority that the people had usurped. 


Jt is true that, if the constitution of ban be regarded as 
an aristrocratical problem, nothing could be more unreason- 
able than the subjection of the many to the few. It is by the 
assistance of this gross sophism, and by applying to society 
already formed, notions borrowed from the state of nature, that 
the metaphysician SIEYEsS, had no difficulty to demonstrate, 
that in France the third- estate composed the nation. In rea- 
soning from his principles and calculations, it would not be ta 
the third- estate, but to the populace, and those without pro- 
perty, which in no state ever formed a political order, that the 
name and the rights of the nation would be transferred. But 
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besides that the absurdity of its consequences shews the error 
of the principle, the bias of all legislators towards property 
has nothihg in it but what is consonant to justice : for it is 


Just that every citizen should enjoy the advantages of society, 
in proportion as he contributes to its support, and the pro- 


prietor gives more largely than he who, has nothing to give. 
It is just also that he should have the right of protection, who 
hath something of his own to defend. Proprietors have no 
less an interest than others, in the laws upon which individual 


security depends; whence the latter may rely on the first for 
the care of their liberty and lives. But, in respect to property, 


some have rights and an interest to preserve, which others might 


covet and invade. How then could an equilibrium and peace 


be preserved between interests so opposite, unless the advan- 
tage of number and of natural force were counterbalanced by 
political advantages ? There always are in a state, says Mox- 
TESQUIEVU, some persons distinguished by birth, riches, or 
honours. But if they were confounded with the mass, and 
had but one voice with the rest, the common liberty would be 
their slavery; and they would have no interest to defend, be- 
cause the general resolutions would be clearly against them. 
Their part, then, in legislation should be proportioned to the 
other advantages they have in the state; which would be the 
case were they formed into a body, having a right to check 
the measures of the people, as the 8 had a Tn to coun- 
teract theirs,” 


From contempt for these maxims, which the suffrage of all 
legislators and all statesmen have revered, the misfortunes of 


France have arisen. In tracing the progress of the revolution 


through its different periods, we can discover nothing in it but 
a progressive developement of the popular principles of 
liberty and equality. A faction of philosophers and wits, 
lawyers, and courtiers, had long meditated the overthrow of 
the church, and of Monarchy. The daring rashness of the 
minister BRIENNE, the faults of the parliament, the impru- 


dent convocation of the states general, with the opinions and, 


perfidious views of NR EER, had brought on the moment for 
the faction to break forth. The conspirators availed them» 
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zelves of the inquietude and agitation of 'mens* minds; they 
stirred up the people in the name of liberty. To sow divisions 
between the orders of the state, they presented the chimera of 
equality to those who, whilst enjoying the sweets of tranqui- 
lity, in the bosom of plenty, fancied themselves debased, by 
the prerogatives of superior conditions, without being aware 
that a universal levelling would rather depress than raise them. 
Suech was the commencement, and, as I may style it, the first 
at of the revolution. The populace, claiming liberty and 
equality in their turn, soon disconcerted the ambition of the 
factions, whilst the foolish vanity of the townsmen crushed the 


whole by its mass, and declared open war on the proprietors, 


accoutred with their maxims and examples against them. For, 
if upon the principle of equality, the clergy and nobility might 


be stripped of that rank and those privileges, which they, from 


the origin of the monarchy, were possessed of; if, in contempt 
of the most authentic titles, and legitimate prescription, it were 
allowable to take their patrimony from them, why should not 
the populace like wise in turn, contest the unequal division? 
Do other possessions become less the property of the nation, 
than those of the clergy? and of what is the nation made up, 
but that numerous class, so long condemned to indigence and 
labour, which at length resumes its natural rights, by substi- 
tuting a perfect equality in place of the tyrannical institutions 
of society? In this“ manner would the populace reason, if, to 
justify its excesses, the populace needed any other right than 
that of the strongest. In the mean time, the base and rapa- 
cious proprietors, who divided amongst themselves, in idea, 
the spoils of the noblesse and the clergy, becoming victims to 
their own principles, have lost their all, even to the right of 
complaining. Such is the second act of the revolution. 


In this bloody tragedy, the business and horror go on aug- 


menting. After having executed justice on the first ravagers, 
the people punished themselves by their own hands. The 
riches they had invaded, they knew not how to preserve, to 
dispense, or to manage. They became the prey of demagogues, 
the price of iy , and the instrument of tyranny The 
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true sources of riches, industry, labour, and commerce, have 
disappeared; nothing remains but guilt, misery, and endless 
dissensions. A new faction daily breaks forth. That idol is 
demolished to-day, which yesterday was incensed. Necker, 
la Fayette, Dumouriez, Custine, Orleans, Bailly,. Hebert, Ro- 
bespierre, descend from the car of triumph, some to mount 
the scaffold, others to experience in a foreign country, the 
more cruel punishment of infamy and remorse. The multitude 
cannot rest without a master. Obstinate as it was in disavow- 


ing him whom Heaven had given, it fought for the choice of 


its tyrants. The stroke first aimed at the sacred right of 
property, is the signal of universal plunder. Licentiousness 
leads to anarchy, and from the bosom of anarchy rises a Swarm 
of ephemeral despots, whose tottering throne is cemented with 
the blood of the people. In this. manner is providence vindi- 


cated; and, in the disorder, even of popular revolutions, the 
immutable order of eternal justice is seen. Peace, prosperity, 


and glory, are to nations the price of virtue, political and mo- 
ral; whilst revolt, licentiousness, and vice, are followed by 
discord, misery, and infamy, 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE SOFEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 


pf 2 principle of the sovereignty of the people, long buried. 


in the obscure writings of a BUcRHANAN anda JuRIEu, hath 
acquired splendor from the elegant pen of Rovsseav. lt is 
from the 5ocial contract that our demagogues have drawn this 
revolutionary dogma. The feeling heart of the citizen of Ge- 
neva would have unquestionably shuddered at the bare imagi- 
nation of the terrible consequences of his political system : he 
hath somewhere said, that a- revolution would be too dearly 
bought, if it eost one drop of blood. But whatever judgment 
may be formed of his character and intentions, posterity will 
never pronounce his name, withour connectin with it the 
erimes of a revolution, of which he in some sort was the law- 
giver. 


According to the author of the Social Contract, it is necessary 
to distinguish the sovereign, from the government. The sove- 
reign, that is the general will, or in one word the People, from 
whom all power essentially flows, and which cannot be irre- 


vocably bound, hath ever a right to abrogate old laws and es- 


tablish new ones. The government is nothing more than the 
minister and delegate of the sovereign. The people reserve 
the legislative power, which belongs to the general will; but 
they cannot personally exercise the executive, because this 
power consists only in particular acts, which are not within the 
province of the law, nor consequently within that of the sove- 
reign, all whose acts can only be laws. Hence the people have 
established by a law, always revocable at will, one or more 
magistrates, under the name of king or senators, to whom it 
- confides the execution of the laws, and the maintainance of 
liberty as well civil as political. Every lawful government is 
republican, in this sense, that it is always directed by the ge- 
neral will. Royalty is only a commission, an employment, 


\ 
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which the sovereign or the people may limit, modify or resume 
at pleasure. The assemblies of the people ought always to be 
opened by two propositions which can never be suppressed, 
and which separately should pass by votes: the first, whether 
it be the pleasure of the sovereign to preserve the present form 
of government; the second, whether it be the pleasure of the 

people to leave the administration i in the hands to ek 1 it is 
confided, | f : 


Thus it is evident from this analysis of the social contra?, 
that the whole system of RovssEav is founded on the princi- 
ple of the sovereignty of the people, as well as the system of 
the revolution. But this principle he always assumes, without 
undertaking to prove it. He does not even say what he under- 
stands by the People; and as this word is susceptible of very 
different significations, his work presents an assemblage of 
errors and truth, well suited to seduce superficial readers. 


If by the people is to he understood a multitude living with- 
out laws, chiefs, or conventions, as men are supposed in the 
state of nature to live; in this sense the people is independent: 
but not sovereign. For the sovereignty hath no existence, 
nor is it conceivable till a state and government exist. To 
imagine in such a people, a sovereignty, which implies a sort 
of government, is, says Boss uvgr, to suppose a government, 
before all government.” So far in this state are the people from 
being sovereign, that they are not a people. If any one chuse 
to bestow the name of sovereignty upon that intractable liberty 
which is made to yield to the law and the magistrate, he may; 
but it is to confound every thing: it is to confound the inde- 
pendence of each individual in the anarchy with the sove- 
reignty itself. But this on the contrary is that which destroys it. 
Where every one is independent, there is no sovereign. For 
the sovereign rules, of right; and here the right of ruling has 
as yet no existence. The very notion of a ruler implies a de- 
pendant. But no man in this state is supposed to be such, and 
every one is independent not only of every other, but even of 
the multitude itself, which till reduced to a regular people, 
hath no right but that of force. Is the word people employed 
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to signify a civilized nation, under chiefs, and with an ac- | 


knowledged government ? In this political acceptation it com- 
prehends the nation entire, and not that part of the nation only 
which the Latins designated by the name Plebs, and to which 
we improperly give the name of people, because it forms my 
most numerous class of people, or hs s0ciety, 


In the language of the „ the multitads, the people, 


the nation, all signify the same. Under favour of an ambi- 
guity, and by an obvious abuse of words, the denomination 
and rights of the whole have been transferred to a part, and 
by it hath been effected the dissolution of society. For society 
exists only by the relations and rights which the constitution 


establishes between the different members of the state. A peo- - 


ple is no people, further than as it has a political constitution; 


and if this constitution acknowledge a king and distinct orders, 
the king and these orders with their prerogatives are essential 


and principal parts of the nation. When the third estate was 
once persuaded that it was the nation, there was no difficulty 
to persuade the populace that they were the people. The 
double representation granted to the third order in the assem- 
bly of the states-general, the union of the three orders in one 
chamber, and the suffrages taken by heads, annihilated the 


constitution, which being pans As the French no —_— EX» 


isted as a nation. 


On the supposition that an entire nation, in a lawful assem- 


bly, where all the orders of the state preserve the rank and in- 
fluence which the constitution gives them, is agreed, in con- 
cert with the sovereign, to reform and modify its government, 
that nation exercises a right which cannot be contested. But, 
to speak properly, this right is not the sovereignty, for the 
idea of sovereignty carries with it that of subjection, and the 
same people cannot be in the same respect at once subject and 
sovereign. A people cannot be styled sovereign but in refer- 
ence to another people. Thus it is that Virgil calls the Roman 
people, the people king, populum late regem, because it held the 
conquered nations dependent on its law, | 
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23 AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 


In what sense have the revolutionary philosophers pretended 
that the sovereignty resides in the people? It is in the first 


place, because in the institution of Governments, all authority 


proceeds from the multitude; secondly, because after the in- 
stitution of a government, the multitude continues to preserve 
the right of abolishing it, and exeating a new one. The peo- 
ple, or the majority, is then the sovereign, in the sense that 
the authority proceeds from it, and as the exercise. of it is al- 
ways subje& to the popular will. Let us examine this princi- 
ple, and see if the right it gives the multitude be founded in 
nature, and whether the people have any interest in reclaim- 
ing it. | 


No in going back to 1 original creation of any society, 
we find no one people or nation, but a confused troop of inde- 
pendent men, who, being weary of a state, where the whole, 
and yet no one is master, are desirous of quitting their anar- 
chy, and are no farther united than in the general wish of es- 
tablishing a government. Each still enjoying his entire inde- 
pendance, and his full natural liberty, concurs by his suffrage 
in the formation of a political body; and it may be said, in a 
true sense, that the sovereignty comes originally from the mul- 
titude, because it is in its full consent that the cause and suf- 
ficient reason of the existence of a sovereign power is found. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the multitude had ever 
possessed the sovereignty: for the sovereignty began only to 


have being at the instant the prince was invested with it; it 


is a moral quality, a relation formed hy the union of every 
will. The people have not conferred it as a thing that is 
transmitted from hand to hand. They have created it, and 


possess it no longer than while it exists. They do not even 


Possess it after having created it, for they give it being only 
to invest some person with it. Prior to the social compact 
that gave birth to sovereignty, the people was not sovereign; 


it was only independant: by the soœial compact it hath geased 


to be independant, and is constituted subject. 


- 


When a government is once established, do the people ne- 
cessarily and 13 an inalienable right n the power of 
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judging the prince, of displacing him and changing the go- 
vernment? I ask, by an inalienable right ; because we have here 
no concern with a government limited by a constitution which 
expressly defines in what case the prince shall incur the penalty 
of forfeiture. Such a constitution would be a treaty, the condi- 
tions of which being clearly expressed, would become the law of 
both prince and subjects. I speak in general, and maintain 
that such determinate clauses of the social compact have no 
existence in the nature of things; and without- blaming the 
people who have thought it a duty to reserve to themselves 
these rights, and to hold the sovereign amenable, it appears 
clear to me that others, to secure in the most effectual manner 
the public tranquillity, have with more reason relinquished 
every such right. Thus then, unless these determinate clauses 
be expressed formally and precisely in the constitution of a 
state, we should hold for certain that the erection of the sove- 
reignty was constituted absolutely and in a manner irrevocable; 
as the people, without pretending to give a prince the right 
of governing arbitrarily, have thought it more wise to expose 
themselves to the transient abuses of authority, than to pre- 
serve, in the midst of ae {<a a perpetual source of s 
and factions. 


But, though even the constitutional act should contain the 
provisionary clause of the deposing of a sovereign, in certain 
cases forseen and clearly expressed, it will not follow that the 
en in the sense which the revolutionists understand, should 

ave a right to invest themselves with the sovereign authority, 
and change the form of the government. In such a constitu- 


tion, the prince is rather the chief of the government, than the 


sovereign: his power is limited by the text of the fundamen- 
tal law, and this same law hath nominated before hand, the 
magistrate, the senate, or the assembly upon whom the right of 
Judging the prince would devolve, and also the power of re- 
Placing him. Such was the authority of the Ephori at Lace- 
demon, and that of the Justiza in the kingdom of Arragon. 


| Judgments of this kind, when they are foreseen, and expressly | 


authorized by' the constitutional act, do not yy any means in- 
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volve the revocation of the social compact; they are only the 
execution of it. But, it is of importance to observe, that, not 
to the people or multitude, but particular persons or bodies 
originally constituted the exercise of this ever dangerous right 
is confided. 


It is an established faR, that with the exception of some tur. 
bulent democracies, which have all been the prey of insurgents 
cherished in their bosom, or of conquerors by whom they have 
been invaded, no constitution hath left to the people, or mul- 
titude, an unlimited right of reforming or abolishing the es- 
tablished gavernment. The nature of things is contrary to it, 
and every thing demonstrates that the people is essentially in- 
capable of governing. I do not only say, that it cannot exer- 
cise the functions of government, as Ravsszav. himself admits, 
but I affirm that it is incapable of all public administration, 
and consequently of all exercise of the Sovereign power. Inta 
what a strange contradiction hath the spirit of system urged 
the author of the soczal contract]! Does he speak of the sove- 
reignty ? The multitude constantly follows right reason, is 
never deceived as to its real interests, is a people of sages. 
Does he treat of government ? The multitude is the puppet of 
error, and the passions, and made only to obey. But if the 
people have all the qualities that the sovereignty demands, 
why have they not those that government requires? And if 
they be essentially incapable of governing, why, e on what 
title are they sovereign? 


* 


If the right of sovereignty excjls in the people, it is in the 
mass of the people, the multitude, that it must be placed. In 
this case, suffrages are not to be weighed but counted. Birth, 
rank, riches, education, knowledge, would be useless distinc- 
tions. These advantages political or natural, suppose an es- 
tablished government; their influence can only be perceived 
in the silence of order and of peace. The sovereignty of the 
people is then the sovereignty of the majority. It is the phy- 
sical force which succeeds to the moral; it is violence 
which supplants right. Hence follows an endless train of com- 


- 
/ 
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motions and revolutions: no form of solid government; no 
consistent and durable legislation. In all political societies 
there exists a secret war of the poor against the rich. The 
one wish to change the government, the other to maintain it. 
But when a revolution hath overturned all fortunes, when re- 
moved all the fences of property, the number of the poor is 
always the greater, and the party of the discontented still 
prevails over that which seeks to eee the new en of 
things. 

In this eternal conflict of the passions, the interests, and de- 
liberations of the multitude, Jaws properly so called, can never 
be formed, to which all the members of the state are obliged 
to submit. When a people hath destroyed its government the 
social compact is broken; there exists no longer city, nor citi- 
- zen; every one returns to a state of independence; no one can 
be bound by the opinion or the will of others. Under a regu- 
lar government, the plurality of suffrages constitutes a real 
right, because the social state supposes the union of wills, and 


that it is just that the minority should submit. But this is not - 


the case in that season of anarchy which precedes the institu- 
tion of a new government. I cannot without the violation of 
my independence and my natural liberty, be compelled to 
live under new laws to which I have not yielded assent. If 
I like not to submit my opinion to the will of the majority, 


I ought to be allowed to live privately in peace, without 


taking any part in public concerns, or at least to retire into a 
foreign country, with my property and the yer of 
whatever I possess. - 


= 


This single reflexion fully justifies the French of all condi- 


tions that have been exiled from their country, in which a go- 
vernment 1s cotabliched and laws which they cannot approve. 
When a state is instituted, residence implies consent; but 
when an ancient government is subverted to institute a new 
one, emigration is the most moderate measure that dissidents 
can adopt. In renouncing the quality of citizens in the new 
French Constitution, the emigrants have exercised a natural 
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and a political right; for as Rousstav (Social Contract) ob- 
serves, the social compact requires a unanimous consent, be- 
cause a civil association is in its nature of all other acts the 
most voluntary.“ But the people know not how to respect 
right when they possess power; it is not enough to be free, 
they will tyrannize; and whoever refuses to subscribe to the 
laws, whieh they make to day to abrogate to morrow, n 
the victim of their fury. | 


Let us consider, in the mean time, these popular assemblies, 
in which the new systems of legislation are formed, and with- 
out insisting too much on the melancholy experience that 
France has had, let us see what ought to be expected at all 
times and in all countries, I shall not speak of Florence, and 
the other modern republics of Italy, where history presents to 
us the alternative only of the convulsions of licentiousness, and 
the furies of tyranny, but will go back to the splendid ages of 
liberty, and to the Athenians, the most humane, refined, and 
intelligent nation of all Greece. It was in the assemblies of 
this people that Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, Timotheus, 
Phocion, and Socrates were proscribed ; that the forces and 
finances of the republic were confided to men notorious for in- 
ability and improbity; that a law was passed which condemned 
to death every orator that should propose to employ in de- 
fence of the state, the funds reserved for the spectacles; that a 
deeree was introduced to hold for sacred every thing King De- 
metrius should ordain towards the gods, and every thing for just 
towards men: extravagant baseness which seems to have served 
as the model for the oath of maintaining a constitution which 
no one knew, and of which the outline was scarcely sketched. 
Athens, notwithstanding, had laws full of wisdom, which were 
not made by the people, and which they did not think they 
were authorised to touch. What must be the result, if the 
laws themselves were to become the work of an intractable 
wayward multitude, which, without knowledge of the past, or 
foresight of the future, felt only the want of the moment, and 
could never extend their views to those truths och serve as 
the basis of legislation? 
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The people, taken in the mass, have*no other morality than 
the restrictions of law. This curb which is necessary to all ranks 
of society, is still more so to those whom indigence and jea-. 
lousy stimulate against public order. The grosser passions, 

incessantly excited by want, can only be repressed by fear. 
If the people do not obey, they command, and their rule is the 
subversion of all justice, both natural and social. The sove- 
reignty then resides not in the people, since the people always 
require to be governed. The legislative power does not es- 
sentially belong to them, since it is the object of legislation to 
restrain them. The public force ought not, to be confided to 
them, since in that case there would be no other force to sup- 
press them. | | 8 | 
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Under a government, and with a popular force, there is nei- 
ther power, nor public force. When, by a general revolution, 
a nation has broken asunder all the springs of government, in- 
stead of recovering, it annihilates the sovereignty. Every 
thing reverts to a state of nature: national right is abrogated; 
and if, in fact, there still remain some shadow of government, 
it is because the stronger constrains the weaker. Vet, in this 
case, it is not in the people that this empire of force resides, 
they are only the instrument; and it may, with truth, be af- 
firmed, that the people is never more a slave, than when it re- 
solves to be, and thinks itself Sovereign. Essentially incapable 
of being governed by itself, it is compelled to resign the com- 
mand to a handful of factious and intriguing persons, who, 
knowing the inconstancy of the master they serve, hasten to 
avail themselves of the short duration of their favour. It is in 
the name of the people that they govern, but the people them- 
selves obey, and a change of ministers is only a change of ty- 
rants; since under such a government, they are not the in- 
telligent, virtuous, and dis interested, that hold the helm of 
affairs. Happy, if the domineering faction permit them to 
live in ignorance, and to groan in secret over the sufferings 
their country. 
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tranferring to all popular states what I have said of those as- 
semblies, where the multitude undertakes to create for itself 
Jaws and a government. All governments are good when they 
are well administered. The popular government, or demo- 
cracy is not in itself evil. It suits some nations, and especially 
as I have said, those that are small, poor, and Happy enough 
to have preserved that simplicity of manners, frugality, and 
love of their country, which is no longer to be found amongst 
nations that are opulent. It 1s not to such, nor to govern- 
ments consecrated by long habitude, that what I have just 
remarked of popular assemblies will apply. The force of the 
constitution, the public spirit and manners with respect for 
the law, prevent the abuse of liberty. So long as they con- 
tinue virtuous, such nations may be sovereigns with impunity. 
Their assemblies, subject to invariable forms, and open to 
discussion, are occupied only in maintaining the government 
and the due execution of the laws; and these laws, this go- 
vernment, are not the work of an ignorant and passionate 
multitude, but the fruit of the profound reflections of a states- 
man whom the people had invested with the sacred character 
of legislator. The case, however, is very different in a na- 
tion already corrupted, and which aims at liberty to throw off 

the yoke of law; a nation disorganized by a sudden and uni- 
versal revolt, which undertakes of itself to form its govern- 
ment anew. It is here that popular assemblies are seditious 
mobs, where men, without information, principles, property, 
interest, or order, are actuated only by licentious motives and 
a wayward will; or the multitude is drawn along by the rude 
and audacious eloquence of forward demagogues ; or an inso- 
lent minority commands by terror, and by actual violence 


' overbears all deliberation; or else the outcry of the rights 


of the people is prostituted to a populace augmented from the 
scum of the higher conditions. Such a nation, under a go- 
vernment firm and vigorous, might still enjoy civil liberty; 


but it must infallibly and irrecoverably be lost, whilst it dar- 


ingly grasps at political freedom. Liberty,” says ROUSSEAU, | 
( Considerat. on the Government of Poland, is a nutritious, suc- 


culent aliment, but requires a strong digestion, and stomachs 
that are perfectly healthy to bear it. I smile at those de- 
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graded people, who, suffering themselves to be drawn together 
into mobs by the confederates, dare to speak of liberty, with- 
out an idea. of it, and, having the heart full of all the vices 
of slaves, imagine that nothing more is requisite to be free 
than to shew themselves me abettors of mutinies.“ 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF 'INSURRECTION ; 
OR, 


RESISTANCE TO AUTHORITY. 


a 1 


; the sovereignty of the people necessarily flows the 
right of active resistance and insurrection against Government, 
For the people being really sovereign, they who govern are 
only its mandatories and commissaries. It may revoke the au- 
thority delegated upon a loss of confidence; and as these de- 
legates have always some force at command, it is by insurrec- 
tion, and the opposition of a greater force that the people is 
enabled to resume the exercise of its authority. This princi- 
ple, laid down by the constituent assembly in the declaration 
of the Rights of Man, was admirably adapted to the design it 
had conceived of overthrowing the ancient constitution. It 
soon, however, found that, on such a basis, it was impossible 
to rear a solid structure. The right of insurrection had se- 
cured the triumph of rebels, 1 hastened the fall of legi- 
slators. 


The right of active resistance, or insurrection against autho- 
rity, is incompatible with the idea of a government. What is 
the end of all government but to substitute the general will for 
the particular, and to force all the members of the society ta 
submit their pretensions to the public authority ? But the pub- 
lic authority and the general will are nothing, if every citizen 
thinks he has a right to resist oppression, or, which is the same 
thing, to oppose force to all the acts of administration, which 
he may choose to regard as oppressive. To, admit, under the 
empire of the law, a single instance in which the law might 
be resisted, is to break asunder the bond of the society, and 
to call men back to a- state of anarchy, in which reason remains 
without power, because every one calls reason the passion by 
which he is transported. | 
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If it be said that the right of resistance to authority sup- 
poses real oppression, and that none exists, or there is no op- 
pression; I answer, in the first place, that, according to both 
the terms and spirit of the declaration of rights, every one re- 
mains judge of the injury he pretends to have received; 
whence it clearly follows, that imaginary oppression gives che 
same rights with real oppression. I say, in the second place, 
that where oppression is manifest and real, the right of resist- 


ance cannot be admitted. The state of society admits no right, 


the use of which would infallibly draw on the ruin of the so- 
ciety. But the society cannot subsist, if the right be left.to 
every citizen of resisting, by open pac oppression, 
even manifest and real. 


If it were nid to an individual to rise against the pub- 
lic power, there would be neither law, nor judgment, nor state, 
nor people. Under the constitution most favourable to liberty, 


under the most just and enlightened government, it is impos- 


sible but that some instances of injustice should be committed, 


for the prince and the magistrates are men. These injustices 
and errors of the administration are an inevitable evil which 


were foreseen, and which men were resigned to, in conse- 


quence of living in the state of society; and since this evil 


hath appeared but an inconvenience, when opposed to the 
troubles and disorders inseparable from anarchy, it would be 
extravagant to seek for a remedy in the dissolution of the very 


society. The first of all laws requires that the particular in- 
terest should yield to the general. An injustice committed by 


the sovereign is a particular and transient evil: resistance to 
authority, rebellion is a general and permanent evil, because 
it attacks the public order, on which the safety of all depends. 


If it be said that it is not to tei but che people that 


we attribute the right of resisting by open insurrection; and 
who can doubt that the people, in whose favour governments 


have been instituted, hath not a right to rise against a govern- 
ment that oppresses them ? \ 


I do not yet examine how far, and in what manner a whole 


people may defend itself against tyranny. * But I affirm, that 
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the maxim which consecrates the right of insurrection, does 
not extend itself to a whole people, since it makes a part only 
of the declaration, in which are set forth the natural rights of 
a man and a citizen. Besides the use which the heads of the 
revolution have made of it, fully shews that they meant not 
to limit it to the case of a general oppression, which perhaps 
never existed under any government, and certainly not under 
the eee of Louis XVI. 


It requires, moreover, but a light acquaintance with history, 
to know that the oppression of the people hath ever been a 
pretext in the mouth of the leaders of sedition. In all times, 
among all nations, conspirators have held the same language, 1 5 
and every where the event hath proved, that these pretended 
deliverers of the people, were its most cruel oppressors. | 

It is not the wise and the virtuous man that raises the stan- 
dard of revolt. He better knows than any other the abuse of 
government : but if the place which he fills in the state makes 
jt not his duty; if superior talents give him not the right of 
illuminating the administration, he laments in silence, from a 
conviction that even a vicious government 1s a less evil than 
the subversion of public order. He knows, to borrow the 
words of the great BossveT (Five advertis.) that it is ne- 
cessary to suffer the violences of bad princes, wishing for bet- 
ter, to endure them whatever they may be, to hope for a calm 
whilst the storm continues, and to "perceive that Providence, 
which wills not the ruin of the human race, nor of nature, 
keeps no people under the perpetual oppression of an evil go- 
vernment, any more than it aflits the universe with a contin- 
ual tempest. A serene season may again repair what a severe 
one had spoiled; and it would be wishing too much evil to 
human affairs to add to the evils of a bad government, a reme- 
dy more pernicious than the evil itself, which intestine division 
would prove. a 


What then, commonly, are the authors of political reforms | 
and revolutions ? Men profoundly corrupt, strangers to the 
principles of morality, and the sentiments of nature, consider- 
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ing ker men as instruments only of their . dextrous 


Lg 


in using both the language of virtue and every means of per- 
petrating crimes; cajoling the passions of the people whom they 
despise, pretending to commiserate their sufferings, the better 


to entrap their confidence, and advancing themselves to tyranny. 


by the ladder of popularity. Such are the men who know how to 
avail themselves of the doctrine of resistance to oppression. It 


is to a Peter Marcel, to the sixteen of the League, to a Crom- 


well, to a Mirabeau, that this antisocial doctrine delivers 


up a weak multitude which is, ever caught in the same snare, 


which knows not how to distinguish its friends from its flatter- 
ers, with whom an acknowledged imposture serves only to gain 


credit for an imposture still more gross. 


Admitting it to be true, that circumstances might arise, 
when oppression, pushed to the last excess, would justify re- 
sistance, a philosopher, who was a friend to humanity, would 
be extremely cautious how he discovered to the people so dan- 


gerous a truth. A wise legislator would never make it the 


basis of his constitution; would never establish public order 
upon the right to revolt. What would be thought of an in- 
structor who should never speak to his pupil of paternal autho- 
rity, but for the purpose of inculcating that, on some occasions, 
he might be disobedient to his father? Such is the spirit of 
those political lessons of the constituent assembly, which, in 
addressing the people, incessantly speaks to mn of their 
rights, but never of their duties. 


This doctrine, which had no effect in the world, so long as 


it remained in the treatises of Philosophers, was no sooner 


converted into a popular maxim, than it came an incentive to 


disturbances and seditions. It holds the minds of men in dis- 


trust and continual jealousy of authority: it aggravates discon- 
tents, engenders pretensions, foments turbulence, and severs 


all the moral ties which unite the sovereign and subjects, to 
leave nought remaining but that force which will speedily and 


intirely pass from those who ought only to obey. Who is 
there a stranger to that perfidious address with which the con- 
trivers of the revolution knew how to set at work this princi- 
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ple of sedition? With what art, what consummate wicked 

ness, did they fashion to revolt and regicide a people, till then 

celebrated for mildness, sensibility, and love, to their kings! 

by how many partial insurrections did they lead them to that 

subversion of religion, monarchy, and social order, which as- 
tonished and threatened all Europe! 


Alas! for the most gracious of kings was reserved a lot 
more dreadful than the most sanguinary of tyrants had expe- 
rienced. At nd time have the abettors of faction insisted more 
f strenuously on the pretended right of insurrection, than when 
it least existed. The reign of Louis XI. and Henry VIII. 
was disturbed by no popular revolt. Two kings in later times 
have perished on a scaffold, victims of this sacrilegious philo- 
sophy which attributes a right to subjects of judging the sove- 
reign; and these two kings were humane princes whom his- 
tory will have only to reproach for having held the reins of 
government with too slack a hand. England annually expi- 
ates, by a solemn commemoration, the murther of the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. The time is not, perhaps, distant, when 
France will raise altars to the virtuous Louis XVI. 


The right of insurrection is no less pernicious to those who 
challenge it, than to the sovereigns against whom it is di- 
rected. It may be laid down as a general maxim, that all re- 
volutions are made. at the expence of the people. But this 
maxim is still more evident, in respect to the revolutions which 
are made in the name of the people, under the pretext of their 
interest, borrowing their strength, and making them to inter- 
vene as the principal actors. In the revolutions produced by 
the rivalry of two princes, or of two parties who dispute for 
the authority, the state is torn by civil war: but the religion, 
the laws, tribunals, property, and manners, all the foundations 
of society remain. The state may have changed the master, the 
principles of government may have been modified: but a govern- 
ment and a state remain. The political, machine, shaken by 
a momentary concussion, is established again of itself; and 
in general the effects of the revolution affect not the bulk 
of the nation. This is not the case in a popular revolution. 


| OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. YT 
A people, when raised, pretends not to dispute the authority 
but to abolish it: it will be free, and thinks it can only be so- 
when it sees all the laws beneath its feet. It knows not how | 
to limit its views, nor bound its projects, nor to measure its 
strokes. In the wisest institutions, it sees nothing but abuses: 
strenuous to destroy, inefficient to reform, its impetuous and 
irresistible progress is marked only by ruin; and the revolu- 
tion seems to it but imperfe& whilst any vestige of ancient 
establishments remain. Other revolutions are; to states, vio- 
lent but transient maladies: popular revolutions bring on the 
entire dissolution and death of the body politic. 8 
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CHAPTER VI. - 


OF THE INVIOLABILITY AND LIMITS 
OF 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. © 


: . % 

Tos repose of empires, and the tranquility of mankind, 
necessarily demand that the sovereign power, whence all the 
authority and jurisdiction in the state proceed, should never be 
amenable to any tribunal. .In giving themsetves laws and a sove- 
reign, all the members of a civil association have renounced 
the right of executing personal justice. Every insurrection, 
whatever may be the pretext, is an infraction of the social 
compact: it is the employment of force, and not the use of 
authority: for authority resides entirely in the sovereign, and 
can never be turned against him. 


What I understand by the sovereign is plain. In absolute 
monarchies it is the monarch governing according to the laws: 
in mixed monarchies, it is the monarch in concert with the 
authorities that counterpoise his own: in republics, it is the 
council or assemblies to which the constitution hath delegated 
the administration and supreme power. I do not assert that 
every people should be governed by a king, nor that all kings 
should be absolute: but I contend that in no form of govern- 
ment can the sovereign be tried by his subjects, and that in 
every society public power is of right inviolable. | 


If it be pretended that, at the time when the state was con- 
stituted, a compact was interposed between the people and the 
sovereign, by which the one promised obedience, the other 
protection and justice, and that this contract is no less obli- 
gatory in respect to the sovereign than on the people, I readily 
admit it. This treaty Is consistent with the very nature of 
the thing, and ought to be supposed, though there were not 
the slightest trace of it remaining. Rouss Au hath imposed 


* 
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too palpably on his readers, when he accused the defenders of 
sovereign authority with questioning, whether the human race 
belonged to a hundred individuals of their species, or this 


hundred belonged to their kind; and when he reproached 


them with dividing the human race into flocks like Sheep, each 
of which has its chief to keep and devour it. It certainly is 
not from the writings of philosophers Formed in the school of 
religion, that these abominable notions of sovereignty are 
taken. It was not on such maxims that those lessons were 
founded which the immortal author of Telemachus, and the 
eloquent Massillon inculcated on our princes. We know, and 
strenuously contend, that sovereigns and people are baund by 
7 reciprocal duties, founded on the original contract of political 


association: bat we, at the same time, hold this contract to be 


of such a nature, that, however obligatory it-be on both par- 
ties, it will not thence follow, that at the moment when a 
prince ceases to fulfil its conditions, it is to be considered as 
abrogated. There are two reasons, strong and decisive, to 
prove it, from its very nature, irrevocable ; and that the peo- 
ple, at least, as has been already observed (unless the contrary 
had been formally declared in the act of institution) never un- 
derstood themselves to have reserved the right oo arraigning 
the king. 


The first of these reasons is derived from the interest even 


of che people which cannot be happy but in a state of security 
and Peace; and which, almost always, suffers more from those 
commotions which are inseparable from any revolution, than it 
can from the transient abuse of a bad reign. They are the 
evils which anarchy brings after it, that have caused the ne- 
cessity to be felt of a common law and a sovereign as the de- 
pository of the public force. But the right left to the people 
of superintending the employment of the public force, of con- 
trolling the common law, and revoking at pleasure the social 
compact, could h back anarchy with all its Wasen 


The second reason is ane on this, that in case, even of 
the non- compliance of one of the contracting parties, the dis- 


solution of the contract must be pronounced by the clauses of 
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the contract itself, or by a judge, ww not by the party pretend. 


ing to be aggrieved, for, otherwise, nothing would be so easy, 
as, under some frivolous pretexts, to elude the most solemn 


engagements. But, in the first place, 'let us advert to those 
governments where the authority of the prince is not limited 


by the constitution. In governments of this class, the prince 


is engaged to his subjects by either an express or tacit pro- 
mise, that binds his conscience, without limiting his power; 
because, at the same time that he is obliged to govern well, he 
continues sole judge of what the due administration of govern- 
ment demands. In the second place, if the dissolution of the 
social contract be not decidedly pronounced by the contract 


itself, it cannot be by any other human power. For the sove- 


reign and subjects acknowledge no common judge: there is no 


tribunal before which a process of this nature can be brought; 
and since it cannot be decided, the process between sovereign 


and subjects cannot exist. | 78 


The social contract in the greater part of governments, re- 
sembles that of marriage, which is, in like manner indissolu- 
ble, since the infidelity of one party does not set free the other. 
The welfare of families, public order, the interest of morality 


require the bond of marriage - Should never be broken ; and 


* 


considerations not less important that the social dend 
should be sanctioned with the same character of perpetuity and 
indissolubility. 


In saying that the people have not reserved to themselves 
the right of arraigning the sovereign, I have pretended to 
speak only of those constitutions where this reserve 1s not for- 


mally expressed. For in other respects I would not deny that 


the social compact may be susceptible of irritating clauses ; and 
indeed such are to be found in some constitutions. But whether 
these constitutions are better than those where a nation, giving 
itself up without reserve to its masters, not wishing to foresee 
or suppose that they might abuse their authority, is a question 
on which it is no less difficult than useless to pronounce. Each 
side hath its advantages and inconveniencies. In the one, the 
people she w themselves more jealous of their liberty : : in the 


\ 
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other, they are more sensible of the value of the public tran- 
quility. These two interests have always some opposition, 
and as it is impossible not to take from the one what is given 
to the other, it is the national character that must determine 
the tendency of government. In a democracy, liberty, in the 
extreme, verges towards anarchy : under despotism au entire 
calm subsides into servitude : monarchy, absolute and heredi- 


tary, is less favourable to liberty than limited governments and 


elective monarchies: but this disadvantage is compensated by 
a greater stability; and, at bottom, a government firm and uni- 
form prevents the disturbances by which liberty i is destroyed. 


If it have recourse to greater restrictions, it is the better to de- 


fend itself against che attacks of licentiousness. 


: 1 
It is not true, as Ro uss Au - that absolute power 


is contrary to natural right, and that a people cannot submit 


to it, without falling into slavery. Men that enjoy civil li- 
berty à are not slaves. But absolute power, when the use of it 
is regulated by the constitution, admits the existence of civil 


liberty. Hence arises the difference between absolute monar- 


chy and despotism. A people which subjects itself to a king 
does not alienate its liberty, it does not, with a surrender of 
persons, give up property also; but it places property, per- 
sons, and liberty, under an inviolable safeguard. It volunta- 
rily sacrifices one part of its natural rights, because it cannot, 
but at that price secure to itself the peaceable enjoy ment of 
the rest. 1 5 


* The Minister Juzitv asks, what rea:on could any people 


have had for submitting to a master able, by his power, to in- 


jure them. The reason,“ replies the eloquent Bishop of 
* Meaux, that obliges the freest people, when it is requi- 
site to lead them to war, to renounce their liberty, and give 
their generals an absolute authority over them. The ha- 
* zard of perishing, even unjustly, under the orders of their 
general, rather than expose themselves, by division, to-a cer- 
© tain loss from the hand of their more united enemies. A 
b people that has experienced the evils, the confusions, the 
© horrors of anarchy, gives up every thing to avoid them. 
And as they can give up no power over themselves, that 
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A 


A 


may not be turned against themselves, they choose to incur 
the risque of being sometimes ill- treated by a sovereign, 
rather than be exposed to suffer those excesses to which, 


from the reservation to themselves of any power, they be- 


come liable. But, in this view, it is not to be imagined that 
sovereigns are intrusted with an unlimited power. For, not 
to mention the bounds of reason, and of equity, there are, 
though they be not adverted to, the bounds of self, interest, 
which is seldom overlooked, and which, when seen, is 
never despised. It is this that hath created all the rights 
of sovereigns, Which are not less the rights of their people 
than their own, + | 
7 

The people forced, by immediate necessity, to submit to 
a master, cannot do better than to interest him whom they 
thus set over them in their own preservation. To commit 
the state to his hands that he may preserve it, as his own, 
is a very effectual expedient to interest him: but, to attach 
him to the public welfare by the most powerful of all consi- 


derations, the empire should be conferred on his family, that 
he might thence be induced to love the state as his own in- 


heritance, and as much as he loves his children. It is equally 


advantageous for the people that the government should be- 


come easy, that it be perpetuated by the same laws which 
perpetuate the human race, and that it should go on, if the 
expression may be used, in the ordinary process of nature. 
Thus, the people, where royalty is hereditary, are appa- 
rently deprived of the privilege - of eleQing their princes ; 
but, at bottom, this destitution is a real benefit. The peo- 
-ple should regard it as an advantage to have a sovereign 


statedly provided, and not, if I may so speak, to be reduced 


to the necessity of providing such a main spring anew. So 
that it is not always from a dereliction of their interests, nor 
from weakness that they submit themselves to powerful mas- 
ters: but often, according to the genius of the people, and 
the constitution of the state, more from wisdom and oO" 


found reflection. 


© Tt is then,” continues Boss ur, a great error to believe 
that no bounds can be set to the sovereign power, but by 
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« preserving a sovereign right over it. What you would en- 
« feeble for the purpose of diminishing the power of doing 
© you ill, by the condition of human things, is as much dis- 
« qualified' for being. able to render you serviee ; and without 
« limiting the power by the force which you may reserve 


g against it, the most natural means to hinder it from oppres- 


£ Sing you, is to interest it in your safety. 
I have cited this las passage, to justify absolute monarchy 
against the declamations of so many inconsiderate writers, 


without meaning to conclude that this government may be the 


best and fittest for every people. So far frdm giving an ex- 
clusive preference to any certain form of government, I would 
wish every one to remain persuaded that the best of all forms 
of goverment is that of his own country. 


Since then the subjects of an absolute government have no 

power of calling the sovereign to account, does it follow that 
the sovereign, set free from all law, may govern according to 
his own caprice, and that subjects owe a blind obedience to 
his will? No: the sovereign in a constituted state is not a des- 
pot, nor are the subjects slaves. In the first instance, the 
prince is subject to his own laws, because he is the first citi- 
zen, though he be not subject to the penalties of the law, be- 
cause there is no coactive power against the supreme power. 


In the second place, he is obliged, equally with the lowest of | 


his subjects, to bend under the laws of nature and religion. 
Opinion even, and the sentiment of honour, which is stronger 
than all laws, necessatily modify the exercise of authority. 
Finally, in all moderate governments, even in absolute mo- 
narchies, there are fundamental laws from which the prince can- 
not depart, and in clashing with which all his power would be 
broken. Every attempt against these sacred laws would be 
utterly null: not only are his subjects holden to obey, but it 
becomes their duty to resist him as much as possible, e 
n the public weal. 


Let us take, for 8 the constitution of 5 SLOT 
monarchy. The order of succession to the throne, the distinc- 
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tion and privileges of the three orders, the particular Jaws and 
immunities of different provinces, the necessity of the consent, 
either expressed or implied, of the nation to new imposts, the 
registration or publication of laws by the Sovereign Courts, 
in default of the acquiescence of the states general, the right 
of every citizen to be judged by the tribunals only, and ac- 
cording to the established forms, the not being liable to be re- 
moved from offices, &c. Such are the fundamental laws that 
compose the national rights of France. It is not to these pri- 
mary laws that the maxim, thus wills the king, thus wills the law, 
is applicable, but only to the secondary laws and the admini- 
stration. In delegating to the king the legislative power for 
every ching that concerns the government, the constitution 
subjects him to those laws which were not enacted by him, and 
which are the expression of the . ee will : at the very birth 
of ws state. ns 


But should it happen that the prince were Apel to attack 
any one of these fundamental laws, what is the nature of the 
resistance which it is permitted to oppose to him, and what the 
extent of that INE ? 


A prince that exceeds his authority hath not entirely lost 
it; and even then it is not permitted to attack him with an 
 armed-hanid. 7 Subjects have not the right of making war on 
the sovereign, who. alone can dispose of the public force. It 
is necessary then' to confine themselves to a negative resist- 
ance. It is necessary, in refusing to obey illegal orders, to pre- 
serve the sentiment and habitude of submission, in whatever 
is not evidently contrary to the constitution of the state; for 
in all doubtful cases the authority that has possession ought 
also to have presumption in its favour : it never should be for- 
gotten that the prince is the common father; and as it is not 

permitted to a son to resist, by open violence, the unjust will 
of a father; nothing, after having recourse to petitions, re- 
monstrances, and protests, remains for subjects, but to wait 
for the redress of the wrongs they complain of, either till the 
prince shall have been better advised, or 72 the accession of 

his successor, | 


PL 
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It is by this mixture .of firmness and moderation, that the 
parliaments have often stopped the enterprizes of some kings, 
dazzled too much by arbitrary power, and that, without shak- 
ing the state, they have preserved to these last times the 
French Constitution, if not in all its integrity, at least with- 
out any other alterations than those which were almost neces- 
sarily brought on by the course of ages, the change of man- 
ners, and the instability of human affairs. If, in times of dif- 
ficulty, and even in our days, these bodies have sometimes ex- 
ceeded the bounds which the laws of the kingdom preseribed 
to their resistance, it is only to be imputed to the principles 
of the revolution, which kindled up the wars of the League 
and the Fronde, and which, since, under the auspices of modern 
| philosophy, have insensibly gained possession of mens? minds. 

But, once more, if the prince employ the oublic force only 
to oppress his subjects; if he arbitrarily dispose of the pro- 
perty, the honour and the life of citizens; if, in a word, he go- 
vern as a tyrant, would they, under these circumstances, 
be confined within the bounds of a merely negative resist- 
ance? Would it not be permitted, in this case of. lawful de- 
fence, to repel force by force, and to overturn an authority, the 
abuse of which would be so manifest and intolerable ? 


The question is odious and useless. It is not in Europe, 
amongst christian nations, and in our modern governments, 
that Caligulas and Neros arise. The maxims of a religion that 
| breathes only gentleness and humanity, the general spirit and 
public manners, the political and commercial relations of the 
different states, distinction and the acknowledged rights of 
the different orders of society oppose an insurmountable bar- 
rier to this inundation of tyranny, It 1s only against cases 
that are foreseen that principles are established. But, after 


all, if it were to happen that, God in his wrath should place on 


the throne one of those monsters which are less the kings than 
the executioners of their people, there would remain a remedy 
more lawful and less dangerous than revolt : this would ve to 
Place over the prince so furious and weak, a protector who 


should rule in his name. This measure, of which we have an 
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example in our own history, would secure the public tranqui- 
lity and preserve the respe& due to royalty. The law that, 
in hereditary monarchies, appoints a regent to a minor king, is 
applicable in all cases where the e is of himself unable 

to 3 | 


. In fine, to follow the hypothesis to its utmost extent, and 
admitting that an infatuated prince should threaten to treat his 
people as Antiochus did the Jews in the time of the Maccabees, I 
should say with Boss uE Princip. of Policy drawn from Script. ). 
If subjects owe nothing to a king who abdicates royalty, or 
© who intirely abandons his government, what should we think 
of a king who undertakes to shed the blood of all his sub- 
s jets, and who, weary of massacres, sells to strangers those 
© that remain? Can any one more openly renounce them as 
subjects, or more loudly declare himself to be no longer the 
* king and the father, but the enemy of all his people? Such 
© was Antiochus in respect to all the Jews, who saw themselves 
© not only abandoned, but exterminated as a body by their 
king, and that without the commission of a fault, as Anti- 
* ochus himself was at last constrained to confess.” | 


Principles, however, are one thing, FO the ordinary pro- 
cess of human affairs another. In principles, it is necessary to 
hold that the abuse of authority does not destroy the claim to 
it; and consequently, that it is not permitted in any case, 
even in that of a general oppress ion, to revolt against the 
sovereign. But, on the other hand, it would be perhaps too 
much to expect from human weakness, that, when seeing itself 
subject to the caprices of a barbarous and infatuated master, 


any people would patiently submit to be the sport of them. 


It would be difficult for subjects, unjustly attacked by the force 
that ought to protect them, at all times to preserve the mode- 
ration of a just defence; and open revolt, without ever becom- 


ing lawful, would be the almost infallible result of authority 
0 flagrantly abused. | 


What then hath been so often repeated, that the dodtrine 
of submission to authority is 4 only to Scourge _ 


LS EE a8 
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princes; is by no means true. Kings are not ignorant that 
men are more frequently determined by their interests than by 
principles. 'They know that a people urged to extremity is no 
longer restrained by moral considerations, and that they con- 
sult only their resentment and despair; The experience of all 

ages hath evinced that the excess of power destroys itself; 
that oppression provokes revolt, and that the crimes of kings 
are almost always punished by the crimes of their people. If 
the principle of submission bind the people under good 
kings; notwithstanding the abuse inseparable from a vast and 
complicated administration, it is too weak to encourage bad 
princes, against resentment and fear. The people are happy 
only from submission, but the prince is powerful by justice 
alone. And as it hath been seen that it is the real interest of 
the people to make the glory and ecurity of those that govern 
depend on their prosperity ; so it is the true interest of those 
that govern, that the people should find themselves happy 
under the peaceable exercise of their authority. 
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CHAPTER vn. 


OF THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY 
IN TEE: = 


PRINCI PLES OF RELIGI ON. 


A we have considered the sovereign authority but 
as a human institution, and we have proved that the interest 
of the people demands it should be preserved inviolable, and 
in no case, nor under any pretext, that it should be permitted 
to the multitude to change the form of government. This 
doctrine is built on the first and most evident of political prin- 


_  ciples: Salus populi suprema lex esto: the good of the people 1 is 


the supreme law. The inviolability of the sovereign is less a 
prerogative granted to a prince, than a right bliebe in 
favour of the subjects. | 


This is what reason, enlightened by history, will chew. But 
religion, the source of all rights and duties, reflects new light 
on this truth, All our evils spring from forgetfulness only of 
its maxims; they end only when we return to this school of 
truth and . 


God is the author of society, since he hath finial men with 
those faculties and attachments which invincibly determine 
him to an intercourse with his fellows. But, if God be the 
author of society, he is also the protector of it. The world 
which he created by his power, he governs by his wisdom; 
and, without doubt, he hath not abandoned to chance, and 
withdrawn from the empire of his Providence the only one of 
earthly beings whom he hath rendered capable of mY and 
raised toward himself by knowledge and love. 


God is the author of society, in the sense that social life is 
a necessary consequence of the nature of man; though not the 
immediate author of such or such a society, or of such or such 
form of government. With the exception of the Jewish peo- 
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ple whom he governed by a particular providence * super- 
natural means, God hath left all nations the right of establish- 
ing that government which they should judge most proper to 


render them happy. Their liberty, in this respect, is restrain- 


ed only by the laws of nature and religion. All government 


that hath nothing contrary to the divine laws is lawful, and all 


lawful government is under the mr: of God, 


In the institution of 8 it is nodes to distin- 
guish that which is of the people, and that which is of God. 
The people appoint the form of government: they choose the 
person to be invested with the sovereign authority, but it is not 
from them that the authority proceeds; it is God who confers 


iũt on the presentation of the people. Not only doth he inter- 


vene as the witness and guarantee of the social compact; but 


he gives the investiture of power, because all power, all autho- 


| rity, all jurisdiction emanates from him; and because no man 
would have the right of commanding his equals, any farther than 


he received it from that Great Being who reigns over human. 


nature by the double right of Omnipotence and Creation. As 
the supreme head of society, and the arbiter of life and death, 


God establishes the prince as his vicegerent, and places the 


sword in his hand for the defence of the good and the ter- 


ror of the evil; he renders his person sacred by reserving to. 


himself alone the right of judgment over him. It is in his 
presence, and by his awful name, that the sovereign swears to 


govern, protect, and defend the people, and that the people | 


swear to obey the sovereign. By this double oath- the prince 
and subjects engage themselves towards God more closely than 
they bind themselves to each other: their rights and their re- 


ciprocal duties assume a more august character: their public 


interest is blended with the eternal interest of their chief and 


all the members of the state: rebellion and tyranny are no 
longer simple crimes of treason against the prince and the na- 


oy 


- 


tion, they are sacrileges properly so called; rebellion, because 
it is an attack on God himself in the person that represents 


him; tyranny, because it employs to do evil, a power which 
came from the worker of all good. 
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All power comes from God: Non est potestas nisi a Deo: A 
sublime maxim, on which the whole social system rests, of 
which the sages of antiquity have felt the necessity, and per- 
ceived the truth, but which was reserved for the Christian Re- 
ligion to place above the vain reasonings and uncertainties of 
philosophy. A power which had no other principle than the 
will of men would have been too preearious : they who had 
given it would have thought they had a right to retract it. In 
vain, to support it, would the original contract be alledged, 
and the preservation of public tranquility. Conventions, 
purely human, would be cheaply - violated, and the faQious 
would be at no loss for pretexts taken from the general interest. 
In a word, revolt would be only an imprudence, and not a 
crime. | . | | Ds 


There can be no policy without morality, nor morality 
without religion. All obligation that has not God for its ob- 
ject can reach only to the conscience, and has no control over 
the passions, Can man irrevocably bind himself by his own 
will? Can men impose duties on other men? Are not all 
laws subordinate to personal interest? By what motive can 
that man who confines all his fears, and all his hopes to the 

present life, determine to prefer his duty to life itself, to his 

fortune, to his pleasures? Do you talk of reason and its im- 
prescriptible rights, what is reason independant of the will 
of that great Being, who is the source of all truth? Absolute 
truth, that alone which, in all possible cases, conciliates per- 
sonal interest with the common, is the will of God, as re- 


vealed to us by reason, and by revelation, which is the supple- 


ment and perfection of reason. But both, more especially re- 
velation, informs us that sovereign power comes from God, 
and that whoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. Qui potertati recictit, ordinationi Dei recictit. | 


In political society, as in natural and domestic, all power 
comes from God, the sovereign power as well as the authority 
of fathers, of husbands, and of masters; and in either society 
authority tends to the happiness of those who obey. The 
- govereign is placed over all, to superintend the safety of all. 
The supreme power with which he is invested, the splendour 
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chat surrounds him, the sort of homage paid him, the unction 
that consecrates him, every thing that seems to raise him 


above the ordinary condition of humanity, is conferred upon 


kim only for the good of his subjects. It is for them, and not 


for himself he is king. His people are not his property: they 


constitute a part of the great family which the common father 
has confided to him. If he acknowledge no judge on earth, 
his conscience, and the cries of the oppressed, will cite him be- 


fore the awful tribunal of that Judge who seeth all, hath all 


power, and whom nothing can corrupt. Authority is stripped 
of its pride, when derived from him before whom kings are 
nothing, and conferred with the condition of giving back with 
it a rigorous account. On the one hand, submission is en- 
nobled when referred to the supreme monarch, who hath esta- 
blished the transient relations of king, magistrate, and subject 
only to prepare us for the honours of that eternal city, where 


L : no distinctions but those of virtue will be acknowledged. 


There are no sacrifices that a state cannot demand from a citi- 
zen, when God engages to repay them. Devotion to certain 
death is no longer a splendid folly, it is a duty avowed by rea- 
son, when religion shews us beyond the grave the reward of 
that blood which is spilled for our country. 


Such is the idea that religion gives us of the duties and pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign. In this beneficent system every 
thing relates to the interest of the people. Respect, obedi- 
ence, fidelity, are, to subjects, religious duties, because the 
sovereign authority is an emanation of the divine power; and 


kings, according to the beautiful expression of a Father of 
the Church, are the second majesty after God. But, on the 
observation of these duties depend also the prosperity of the 


state, the peace of families, the happiness of every citizen. 
Sound policy demands that the people should never attempt 
the sovereign authority: but policy alone cannot create a duty 
nor bind the general conscience. It is necessary that religion 
should fasten the first link of the social chain to the throne of 


the eternal; that it should exhibit to their people kings as 


the representatives of the Divinity; that it should display his 
threatenings and his promises to constrain the natural and dan- 
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gerous passion of self- will. It is requisite also that the sovereign 
power should be submissive to the laws; and as that power 

whence all human laws borrow their authority, cannot be sub- 

jected to such laws; it is the property of religion alone to 

command sovereigns. Though religion,” says MonTes- 

QUIEU, © were regarded as useless in subjects, it cannot be $0 

© in respect to princes, who should whiten with their foam the 

F © only curb that can be put on those who fear not human laws. 

© A prince that loves religion and fears it, 1s a lion that yields 

< tothe hand that flatters and the voice that soothes it: he that 

fears religion whilst he hates it, is like the wild beasts which 

© bite the chains that hinder them from falling on those that 

pass: he who is destitute of all religion, is only conscious 
of his freedom, whilst he is ravening and devouring.” 


It is by thus uniting the general interest with the personal, 
that religion solves the grand problem of policy. Reason 
makes us feel the want of an authority, and the necessity of 
submission: it shews us the error and danger of those princi- 
ples by which men undertake to justify rebellion. But of what 
avail are cold lectures against ambition and lust? What repul- 

5 sive force is there to oppose against a powerful man, who 
should meditate to inslave his country? How convince a multi- 
tude ever greedy of novelties, ever ready blindly to receive the 
impressions of those who would excite them to commotions ? 
Religion alone establishes on a solid basis the tranquility of em · 
pires, by placing, as the great Boss uE expresses it, the throne 

of kings on the conscience of subjects, and by forcing us to ad- 
mit that rebellion, whatever be the pretext, is no less contrary 
to our individual interest, than to the interest of society. 


It was from the influence of this truth, that the ancient legi- 
slators, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, and Numa introduced the 
gods as authors of their laws. Necessity alone could have con- 
strained these great men to debase themselves to political im- 
postures. They knew that authority had no force on earth, 
any farther than as having its root in Heaven, and that it was 
only a vicious circle in morality to constrain the passions 


by the passions. Being unable, or perhaps not daring to 
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raise the people to the knowledge of the true religion, they 
borrowed from superstition this first spring that produces and 
regulates the motion of the political machine. They pur- 
chased or feigned oracles, and honoured the gods from their 
own wisdom, to procure for their institutions success and per- 
petuity. Plato and Cicero, who knew the utter absurdity of 
the fables of paganism, injoin the worship and fear of the po- 
pular gods as the first law in their ideal republic. So per- 
suaded were they that there could be no society without some 
sort of religion, and that it was no less difficult, as Plutarch 
asserts, to found a state on atheism, than to build a on in 
the air, | 


With what joy, with what gratitude would 4 have re- 
ceived a religion that converts into popular maxims all the 
opinions that are of use to the human race ; that decides with 
authority every position that philosophy brings into question; 
that rests upon proofs so accommodated to every mind as to 


convince the sage, and persuade the ignorant: a religion that 


inforces every motive to virtue; that rivets every band of so- 
eiety, and of which every precept hath no other tendency but 
to form of all men a people of brothers and friends ! 


How Aümitebles says un rkespine again, is che 
Christian Religion, which seems to have no other object than 
the happiness of andther life, whilst it promotes the happi- 


A » 


ness of this! It is the Christian Religion that, notwith- 


standing the extent of the empire and the disadvantages of 
+ climate, hath prevented despotism from establishing itself in 
Ethiopia, and introduced into the midst of Africa the man- 
ners of Europe and its laws. Let us turn our eyes, on the 
* one side, towards the continual massacres of kings and the 
© chiefs of Greece and Rome ; and on the other, to the destruc- 
© tion of nations and cities by the same chiefs, Timur and 
* Gengis-Kan, who ravaged Asia, and we shall see that we 


right, and in war a certain right of nations which human 

nature can never sufficiently acknowledge.“ Genuine 

Christians would be by far the best informed citizens in re- 
I 


„„ 


* 


owe to Christianity, both in government a certain political 
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58 AN EXAMINATION OP THE PRINCIPLES 
4 


spe& to their duties, and the most zealous to fulfil them, 
The more they believe they owe to their religion, the more 
do they think they owe to their country. The principles of 
Christianity deeply engraven in their hearts, would be infi- 
nitely more strong than the false honour of monarchies, the 
humane virtues of republics, and the servile fear of despotic 
states.“ : 


R W W W W 2 


Why then should the legislators of the revolution have per- 
secuted, with so much eagerness, that holy religion under 
whose shade France had for so many ages reposed ? They could 
not have been ignorant that Christianity bends to every form 
of government, and that in republics, as well as in monarchies, 
it is the surest security of public tranquility and the observ- 

#ance of the laws. But they know also that this religion, the 
friend to order, could not favour rebellion, and that accus- 
tomed from its cradle to respect law ful authority, even in its 
persecutors, it would never abandon the cause of a govern- 
ment, to which it was attached by principle and by gratitude. 
A religion that places on the same line what we owe to God 
and to Cæsar, was too incompatible with the projects of usurp- 
ers: it became necessary to attack the throne with success, 
that the altar should be overthrown on which it was placed. 


Besides, the plan and execution of the French Revolution are, 
in a great part, the work of a philosophic sect, too long em- 
boldened by the weakness and imprudent security of govern- 
ment. Shallow smatterers in literature, despairing to attain to 

the glory of the great writers of the age of Louis XIV. had 
gained a name by the boldness and singularity of their para- 
doxes. They astonished the ignorant, who took for discove- 
ries old errors proscribed amongst all civilized nations : they 
seduced the vicious by flattering and inciting the basest pas- 
sions of the human heart: above all, they drew aside the young, 
who, since the extinction of a society whom the Church, the 
State, and Letters, cannot sufficiently regret, have studied re- 
ligion 1 in VoLTAIRE, morality in HELVETIus, and public law 
in RAYNAL. Daily had this corrupting se& been advancing 
in a corrupted nation. At first the philosopers demanded to- 
y 
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loration only, they claimed no more than the liberty of think- 
ing; but the arrogance with which they preached their doc. 
trine, the fanatic zeal with which they propagated it, and their 
contrivances to gain over the public opinion, betrayed to- 


every clear-sighted observer, what the correspondence between 


VolrAIRE and D'ALEMBERT hath discovered, a pre- meditated 
plot by all possible means to destroy the Christian religion. 
It was easy to foresee, and Rouss Au, who knew them well, 
foretold that, if ever they became masters, the philosophers 
would be the most intolerant of men. The revolution hath ren- 
dered them omnipotent, and the prediction of RoussEAu is ac- 

| complished. Becoming legislators, they have called in violence 
to the aid of seduction, and joining the cruelty of Galerius to the 
artifices of Julian, they began the most bloody and dangerous 
persecution that the Christian Religion hath ever experienced, 


In this ever memorable struggle of philosophy against 
Christianity, of tyrapny against conscience, the divine force 
of that religion hath. been rendered Perceptible, which, ac- 
cording to the promises, and the express prediction of its 
founder, will be always persecuted and always triumphant. 
The faith which seemed to have been lulled asleep in the calm 
of a long peace, was re- animated under the sword: from the 
blood of the martyrs will spring up a numerous and flourishing 
posterity. The worship of the Catholic religion hath been abo- 
lished through' the whole extent of France; its pontiffs and 
its priests have been massacred, imprisoned, or banished ; its 
altars overturned, its temples demolished, or basely profaned, 
Those false pastors, to whom perjury had consigned them, 
have, with their own hands, destroyed this schismatic church, 
which deceived the people by its resemblance to the true. 
Philosophy hath not left, in this most Christian kingdom, a 
single trace of Christianity: but in the midst of so. much 
violence and such scandals, religion hath not perished; it 
hath lost its worship, and preserved its spirit; driven from 
its temples, it hath taken refuge in the heart, where it hath 
become more pure, and whence it braves the rage of the ty- 
rants. A day will come, when with only its proper arms, pa- 
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tience, virtue, and truth, it will triumph over its executioners, 
nod ROWS forth with new pints 


| Waiting 3 in the mean time with a 355 confidence, how. the 
term which God hath appointed for the trial of his Church 
shall arrive, let us examine what will be the political result 


of the entire abolition in France of the Catholic workip, 


PF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 61 
CHAPTER VIII. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ABOLITION 
OF THE 


CATHOLIC WORSHIP IN FRANCE. 


* 


T. E Catholic religion, more 2 in France than the mo- 


narchy, was the prevailing and national religion. Its laws 
had the character and authority of laws of the state, its mini- 
sters formed an order in the political constitution. The res 


spective rights of the civil power, and of ecelesiastical autho- 


rity were fixed on the sound maxims of antiquity; and the 
harmony that reigned between them reciprocally confirmed the 
empire of law and of religion. In one province of the king- 
dom, Lutheranism, by virtue of a capitulation, partook with 
Catholicism the rights of the prevailing religion; every 
where, Calvinism and Judaism enjoyed the full toleration that 
the rights of conscience demanded, and the welfare of the state 
permitted. F rance had no need of new laws for religious to- 
leration: it in particular wanted not that law which, confound- 
ing error with truth, and the most dangerous novelties with 
he established order, permits the exercise of all religions only 
fo destroy the religion of the nation. 


By proclaiming an unlimited toleration of all worships, the. 
constituent assembly meditated and prepared the prosc ription 
of the Catholic. By an hypocritical and insidious progress. 
from one decree to another, it came at last to declare that the 
law no longer acknowledged any religion, which amounted, 


on the part of the state, to a public profession of atheism. Ne- 


vertheless it was still necessary to use some management; and 


to conceal from the people the view of that abyss to which 


they were gradually led, some external forms of religion were 
suffered, but which were abandoned, for a fixed salary, to per- 
jured priests and apostate monks. Hence the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy, a monstrous production of philosophy and 
Janscniom, which had no hold on the political constitution, 
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and which, it was obvious to foresee, would one day be detached 
from it. Hence that tyrannical oath invented to remove from 
the people every minister faithful to God and the king, and 
to leave only those who, by abjuring the Gospel, declared 
themselves the apostles of the revolution. Hence the i impri- 
sonments, the banishments, and the massacres of those priests, 
who, on the principles even of the new constitutions, have 
never been convicted of any crime, but that of not belying 


their conscience. 


No interest, but the design formed to angikilate religion, 
could have inspired the constituent assembly with the idea of 
so impolitic an innovation. Already had it seized all the pro- 
perty of the Church, and this flagrant usurpation had excited 
no commotion. The clergy had seen themselves stripped of 
their ancient and legitimate possessions, without giying vent 
to a complaint that could disturb the public order, It had 
been enough, if they had wished only to enrich themselves 
by a sacrilegious theft; but the assembly extended their views 
further : it considered the plunder of the clergy as the means 
of debasing them, hy halding them dependant on their sala- 
ries. To add to this dependence, it ordained that all the mi- 
nisters of religion should be nominated by the people : it 
changed, by its absalute authority, the circumscription of the 
dioceses and parishes ; it destroyed the hierarchy instituted by 
Jesus Christ, by equalling priests with Bishops, and by break- 
ing the bonds which united the bishops with the supreme head 
of the Church. With the civil constitution of the clergy, the 
schism was decreed ; and on the ruins of the Catholic reli- 
gion was erected in France the Constitutional Religion, which, 
having no root in the conscience, after having been for some 
time maintained by favour of persecution, Zunk under the con- 
tempt of the people, and consummated the e by precipi- 
ene itself i into atheism. | 


Thus that unlimited coloration granted to all worchips by 
the declaration of the rights of man, is changed, with respect to 
the Catholic religion, into an nn of which the ciao 
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of tyranny have left no example, and France hath no longer 
had a religion, from the instant that all religions were licensed. 


4 : 


But whatever contempt may have been affected for religious 


opinions by our philosophic legislators, they soon discovered 


that the people could not long be governed by enthusiasm and 
terror; that a patriotism, sublimated by licentiousness, could 
not fill the place of every domestic and social virtue; that the 
same passions which they knew how to direct against public 
order in the effervescence of a revolution, would infallibly turn 
upon them, as soon as the mind should begin to cool; and that 

if, to disorganize the kingdom, it were necessary to take from 


the people the curb of religion, it would be no less necessary 


to bridle them anew, if they would procure for their institu- 


tions a permanent seat. RoussEAu himself (Social Contract) 


might have taught them, that never was there a state founded, 
to which religi on had not served for its basis. 5 


A people that loses religion, loses with it all idea of mo- 
rality, justice, and civility. It is less from reflection than sen- 
timent, still less from sentiment than habit and education, 
that people of every condition learn to know and, cherish their 
duties. The principles of morality, which are eternal truths 
to the wise man that meditates upon them, are often no more 


than prejudices in respect to the vulgar. 


The generality of 


men, unable to form opinions for themselves, possess only those 
that others have given them. And as it is an indisputable fact, 

that the people at large are incapable of any other education 
than that of religion; so it is no less certain that religion 
alone can legitimate these salutary prejudices, in so much as its 
authority is a reason, that, in ignorant minds, holds the place 
of every other reason. The knowledge of his duty,” says 
MonTaGue, * ought not to be left to every one. It is neces- 
* sary to prescribe it to him, not leave it to his choice. 
Otherwise, according to the weakness and variety of our 
reasons and opinions, we shall at last forge duties which 


© will Set us to devour one another.“ 
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The tyrants that oppress France have employed e to 
accomplish their object. For them, and such as themselves, 
this dreadful doctrine was invented. But the interest even of 
tyrants at last will require that their slaves should have a re- 
ligion. What religion will the National Convention substi- 
tute for the Catholic ? 


Will it be Deion, that is, the few prinetpiles common to all 
religions, which, according to our philosophers, will suffice 


for moral purposes, without blending with them: tlie particular 


doctrines of Christianity? But it is a palpable delusion to 
fancy that a people, who have been made to abjure Christianity, 
will continue to believe these fundamental principles; and we 
Shall impose on ourselves still more, by adopting the persua- 
sion, that this pretendedly national religion can have on the 
multitude that influence which is necessary to the _ ordef 
of society. | 


* 


- God forbid that I Should attempt to shake the certainty of 
those doctrines which in some sort are the symbol of the hu- 
man race. I am well aware, that independantly of traditions 
coeval with the creation of the world, reason of itself supplies 
us with convincing proofs of the existence of one original 


- Being, of his Providence, of the immortality of the soul, of 


— 


the reality of a future life, in which virtue will receive its re- 
ward, and vice its punishment. But I know also, and the histo- 
ries of all nations, the examples of all philosophers have taught 
me, that these great truths have been either entirely miscon- 
ceived, or strangely altered, wherever the light of the Gospel 
hath not reached; and that on these points, so important to 
the knowledge of man and of” virtue, Christianity alone hath 
terminated the scandalous disputes af philosophers, and inva- 


riably fixed the belief of the people. It is not by philosophy 


and reasoning, but by the authority of revelation, that man- 
kind, so long divided between superstition and impiety, have 
at length been raised to the knowledge of the true God. De- 
stroy this authority and at once will revive e nk ys. 
tems, and the most monstrous errors. 
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No, you will answer me, we will not destroy revelation, we 
would only refine it, by freeing it from those incomprehensible 
dogmas that are offensive to reason, and those positive insti- 
tutions which burthen morality with duties inconducive to the 
happiness of man. I be just, ts Sufficient the rest ts arbitrary: ; 
we reject the mysteries of Christianity; but we preverve all 
the natural principles and precepts of the Gospel. 1 


Were I to reason as a eee J would ask wha right 
you | have to choose amongst truths equally revealed, and there- 
fore equally necessary ; and why, by overlooking the princi- 
pal obje of religion, which is to prepare us for a future life, 
you make it to be nothing more than the mere instrument of po- 
licy. But considering it rather under this last point of view, I 
maintain, that by separating theology and natural morality from 
the peculiar doctrines and precepts of Christianity, you de- 
prive religion of all its influence on the public manners an 
order. 

The proof of this is not hard. From the instant you have 
brought the people to limit their belief as to what religion 
hath taught them, it is evident they will no longer confide in 
the sole authority of religion, and it will then remain for you 
to convince them, that application of reason to this subject 
hath invariably been productive of error. The people, to 
whom all doctrines are mysteries, all precepts an irksome re- 
striction, will no longer respect natural principles and precepts, 
than the principles and precepts of revelation. Still less will 
they respect them, because that your reasonings, combated 
besides by the sophisms of the atheist and materialist, will be 


to them a metaphysical and unintelligible jargon. The doQrines 


of revelation give them a more sensible and affecting idea of 
the divinity than can be obtained. from natural deductions: the 
God of Christianity is more present to the mind and the heart 
than the God of philosophy. Positive precepts form their man-- 
ners and their habits; and prepare them for the performance 
of the natural duties. 'They keep constantly alive the coals of 
religion, which business and the passions tend ever to ex- 
tinguich. The observation of positive precepts constitutes 
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piety, and piety fosters and preserves religion. A philoso- 
phical religion attaches neither the mind nor the heart. Every 
one retrenching, or adding to it according to his character, 
humour and fancy, it will with some degenerate into impiety, 
and with others into superstition. Though it were true that 
such a religion might suffice for a sage, it is obviously certain, 
that it would not suit with the many; who, in a political view, 
are they that stand most in need of religion? It is with re- 
ligion as with the laws. The laws of nature are not of them. | 
selves sufficient to maintain order amongst mankind: it is re- 
| quisite that positive laws be superadded, without which 
natural laws would neither be enough known, nor enough 
respected. It is requisite that the principles and -precepts of 
natural religion Should be fixed, promulgated, and consecrated 
by a positive religion. If there were no positive religion and 
civil laws, the people would neither regard law nor religion. 


To enslave the people to your opinions, will you assume 
the language of authority? But who are you, to be believed 
on the credit of your word? The people believed their priests 
because they spoke to them in the name of Heaven, and be- 
cause their mission was supported, not only on the prejudices 
of education, but also on the authority of the Church, that is, 
on the testimony of a society spread over the world, by whom 
the authentic facts and divine doctrines which its founders 
transmitted, have been attested through an uninterrupted suc- 
cession, and who, in the constant inculcation of truth, wy 
need only to declare to day what they declared yesterday ; 
authority of all others the most impressive, and the ;nfalibi- 
lity of which would have arisen from the nature of things, 
though it had not been founded on the express promise of him 
to whom all power is given in Heaven and on carth. But, ye 
who pretend to dictate laws to thought, where is your authort- 
ty? What is your mission? Reason, you answer, and the truth. 
But the same hath at all times been the language of sophists 
and i impostors. In this very age, so proud of its philosophy, 

the precious dogmas which you wish to preserve, have had for 

their adversaries writers who as strenuously professed to teach 
the truth only, and to follow only reason. Hence, it no doubt 


— — ꝓ ö-;ů— — 
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bs perfectly becoming in you to invoke reason, who have dei- 
lied it to consecrate only such turpitudes as a people of idolaters 
would have blushed at, to associate with its worship alone the 
worship of the execrable Marat. 


Let us, however, suppose, in opposition to the experience 
of every people on earth, that reason hath sufficient authority 


over the multitude to maintain, in a nation, the belief of the 


fundamental principles of morality. Let us suppose that, in- 
Stead of Christianity, a philosophical religion could be esta - 
blished, comprizing every principle that essentially respected 
political order: it remains to inquire what influence such a re- 
ligion would have on the publie manners. 


In the first 5 it is necessary to state, as an indisputable 
truth, that a religion of no sort can exist without some exter- 
nal worship. It is by religion that the people are bound to 
morality, and by worship that they are bound to religion. 
Worship 1 is the natural expression of those sentiments which reli- 
Zion inspires, and the efficacious means of exciting them in the 
greater part of mankind, upon whom intellectual and moral 
ideas. would take no hold, unless they were presented under 
sensible images. Further, if, as cannot be contested, religion 
be the surest pledge of probity in men, it is of importance to 
the general confidence, that each individual should have some 
assurance in respect to the principles of those with whom he 
hath to deal. Now religious worship is a public profession of 


the principles of morality; and although  hypocrisy may abuse 


it, there is no one who would prefer to live in a society where 
religion made part of the public order, than in a society of 
atheists. In short, it is necessary that, in every state, there 
should be a predominant religion acknowledged and protected 
by law : for the state is a moral person, beset with wants, in- 
terests, and dangers, which incessantly admonish it to recur to 
the Diviaity ; ; and besides, if there were no predominant reli- 
gion in a state, the majority of its citizens would have no re- 
ligion, But a predominant religion cannot subsist without ex- 
terior e, which constitutes a park of the public order 3 
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and this worship is the medium that transmits to the political 
. the salutary influence of religion. 


Of all known modes of worship, there is no one more pro- 
per than the Catholic, either to preserve the doctrines, and 
cherish the sentiments of religion, or to give them all the 
effect which the interest of society demands. In those tem- 
ples, embellished with the masterpieces of the fine arts; in 
those majestic festivals that revive the consolatory epochs of 
religion; in those days, consecrated to rest and piety, the 
people forget their misery : it is during this relaxation from 
their labours, that they are instructed and stimulated to virtue: 
every object combines to address the senses, the heart, and the 
mind. The symbol of that blood * which flowed on the altar; 
that table where the. poor were admitted at the side of the 
great of the earth, and which was open only to innocence or 
repentance ; that sacred tribune where the oracles of heaven 
were proclaimed ; those regenerating baths, monuments of the 
oath by which, on entering the world, vice was renounced : 
those tribunals to which were carried the confession of faults, 
and where pardon of them was obtained; those sublime and 
affecting songs which so well expressed che greatness and the 

goodness of God, and our own weakness and wants; every 
thing yielded to virtue, lessons, motives, and sentiments. Un- 
happy must that cold man be, that insensible philosopher who, 
. under the haughty pretext of reducing every thing to reason, 
should witness, without emotion, this august provision, and 
depart from these hallowed assemblies without the desire of 
improvement? 


The history of the revolution will declare by what infernal 
stratagems the people have been detached from a worship they 
cherished, and how violence completed what hypocrisy and 
seduction had prepared. It will also avow that, if the first at- 
tacks of the conspirators were directed against religion, it is 
religion that hath first arisen from the ruins, and kindled the 
first hopes of the re- establishment of monarchy. That weak 
and perfidious toleration which its persecutors were constrained 


- 


* In the original, le sang d'un Dieu, 
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to grant, was sufficient to call forth, throughout France, sen- 
timents the more lively in proportion as they had been sup- 


pressed. The people even began to feel the value of religion, 
which they had suffered to be ravished from them: loudly 


- would they have insisted on its being restored, if they had 


not been silenced by terror. The atrocity of the laws could 


scarcely suspend the return of those religious sentiments, which 
all men so much need, and which so many calamities had aug- 


"mented the want of to the numberless victims of the revolu- 
tion. Licentious spectacles, and patriotic saturnalia might 
amaze and amuse, but could not console the multitude, nor 
teach them to bear their misfortunes. The people would be 
atheists from conviction, as they would be religious from sen- 
timent, It will be necessary, at last, to give them a religion; 
and this religion, although it be granted, will be unable to 
content them, without a formal and public institution of worship. 
1 


11 i is, however, pe that the lopielancen of France, 


after having abolished Christianity, should establish a worship 


that can unite the nation, and invariably attach it to those reli- 
gious principles they might seek to maintain. Ritual observ- 
ances having no foundation in nature, can only be determined 


by arbitrary regulations, which the civil power can never 


stamp with the character of sanctity, and that authority which 


is requisite to procure them the respect and submission of the 


people. It is the prerogative of God alone to prescribe that 
form of homage which he requires, and to regulate the con- 
ditions under which he deigns to treat with us. Hence that 
general and prevalent opinion amongst every people on earth, 
that religion descended from Heaven: an opinion, unquestion- 
ably derived from those primitive traditions of which the 


grounds have been preserved amongst all nations, and still fur- 


ther justified by the ideas which reason suggests to us from the 
weakness of man and the goodness of God; an opinion that, 


to the Hebrews, and to Christians, is converted into fact at 


the sight of the miracles and proofs of every kind that con- 
firm the divine mission of Moses and of Christ. This opinion 
being supposed, it is easy to conceive that the people would 
submit themselves, and be ee attached to the observ- 
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ances of: an external worship. But if only a ecremonial inst1-. 
tute by man can be presented to them, religion would be sim- 
ply a regulation * police: its laws could be but civil laws at 

the best; and fr&m that instant the state could gain no advan- 
tage through the influence of them on the mind. A religion 

that borrows from the civil power the whole of its autho- 
rity, can lend the civil power no force in return. The spring 
of religion will snap asunder in the hand of an imprudent law- 
maker who attempts to bend it at his will. 


Another reason which will not permit the civil power to 
abandon the institution of religious worship is, that moral 
instruction constitutes an essential in it; and this instrue- 
tion demands a ministry whose mission should be indepen- 
dant of that power. To consider the subject in a political 
view only, morality is no further of use than as it is true, in- 
variable, and invested with an authority that commands the 
conscience. But morality no longer possesses these characters, 
if it belong to the civil power to hx. its ee and to regu- 
late its instruction. | | 


True morality is that which is founded on the nature of 
man, and the relations which he bears to God and his fellow 
men. Far from owing its authority to the civil laws, the civil 
laws are no farther just than as they are found to be conform- 

able to its principles. The rules of morality are prior to civil 
laws, and superior, not only.to the caprices and interest of in- 
dividuals, but also to the deliberations and political interest 

of nations. But, there would no longer be any certainty in 
morality, if it were not supported by the will of God mani- 
fested by religion: it would no longer be fixed, it would no 
longer be the bond 'of mankind, if every people thought they 
had a right to bend it to their own political system : it would 
not speak to the conscience, nor add aught to the obligation 
of the civil laws, if itself were but a branch of the legislation. 


The human race, philosophers themselves, owe to Chris- 
tianity the knowledge of the genuine principles of morality. 
It is from the Gospel, as Rouss Au has wu remarked, that 


_:; 


>, 
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they have passed into our modern books, which, on this ac- 
count, are so much supericr to the best productions of anti- 
quity. But this morality which, in the mouth of Jesus, is 80 
pure, so sublime, so affecting, would lose all its force were it 
separated from the doctrines and facts whence its motives are 
derived. In stripping from Christianity its supernatural pro- 
perties, it might be reduced to a system, unquestionably more 
perfect than Platonism or Stoicism, but not less exposed to the 
contradictions of philosophers, and equally incapable of go- 
verning the multitude. I know, that moral truths are more 
ancient than the Gospel : but before the Gospel they were al- 
most generally misunderstood, and were men used to regard 
the Gospel as but a philosophical book, they would soon be 


forgotten, The discoveries of naturalists and geometricians 


are preserved independant of the authority and names of their 
Inventors, because, after having been once informed in respect 
io these objects, there is no struggle between reason and the 
passions. But, when moral truths are in question, the passion; 


exert themselves in a continual effort against reason, and in this 


unequal combat, reason would infallibly be defeated, if autho- 


rity came not to its aid. It is by authority alone that Christ 


converted the world. His doctrine, his life, and his death, 
would have placed him amongst the sages above Socrates; but 
it was by his miracles that mankind were subjected to him. 
The human mind, intractable so long to the voice of reason, 


bent itself to the yoke of facts. Reason hath acknowleged 


that it could not command the passions but by becoming itself 
obedient to religion. Religion alone hath effected in the mo- 
ral world, and amongst the most barbarous nations, what phi- 
losophy could not, in the happiest days of Greece, © ane a Torn 
of its r disciples. 

This empire of religion over the public manners hath been 
supported after so many ages by the persevering instruction 
of the Church. The doctrines of religion, the principles of 
morality are irrevocably fixed: the Church itself is unable to 
change them : every innovation in doctrine is precluded both 
by its principles and its very constitution. Its instruction has 
the triple character of certainty, immutability, and authority. 
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The voice of its simples preacher is that of the Church at 
large; and the voice of the Church is that of Jesus Christ, 
. who, in ordaining it to teach all nations, hath promised to be 
with it to the consummation of ages. : | 


How admirable is this ministry! How exquisitely fitted to 
the character of a people that, in the religious, as well as po- 
litical order, requires to be led by its authority! Though the 
priests of the Catholic Church were considered but as the of- 
ficers of morality, according to the affected appellation by 
which they have lately been distinguished, how greatly ought 
those that govern to cherish an institution so useful to virtue, 
so favourable to public tranquility! Morality can be taught 
by priests alone, because morality is nothing when it ceases to 
belong to religion. Nothing can be more puerile and absurd, 
than the idea of confiding this ministry to municipal officers 
and the old men of the communes, to men almost always igno- 
rant and scandalously vicious, destitute of authority but from 
personal character, neither agreeing with each other or them- 
selves, and whose vain declamations could have no effect but 
to habituate the people to endless disputes on those necessary 
truths which religion should teach them to believe. In the 
whimsical institution of decades, the incompetence of our legis- 
lators, and the pettiness of their views, are no less prominent 
than their fanatical hatred to the Christian religion. Nothing 

had contributed so much toward the civilization of the nations 
of Europe as the Christian festivals; they had softened the 
manners of che inhabitants of the country; they inspired the 
people with ideas of order and decorum; they removed, by 
the rites and the sentiments of religion, the dangers of idle- 
ness amongst a gross set of men, naturally disposed to seek for 
pleasure in debauchery and excess. In their rejoicings as well 
as in their sorrows,” the people have need to 18 npder. the eye 

of their God. | | 


The abolition of the Catholic worship in France carried 
with it the abolition of all worship, all religion, all morality. 
This proscription of Catholicism is not to be compared with 
that revolution which, in the sixteenth century, took place in 
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in the sixteenth century, took place in several of the states of 
Europe. Luther, Zwingle, Calvin directed their mortal blows 
against the ancient doctrine of the Church, but they respected 
the fundamental principles of Christianity: in all commu- 
nions the Gospel hath continued to be revered as divine. The 
Catholic religion in some countries hath been proscribed ; but 


Christianity is, notwithstanding, maintained with those moral 


truths which are particularly interesting to the public order. 
But in France, it is not against the doctrines peculiar to the 
Catholic Church, it is against Christianity itself that war hath 
been declared; and with Christianity all religious opinions 
and morality must fall. In vain will he every effort to esta- 


blish Deism, or what is called natural religion. A doctrine 


which has no settled principles, worship, ministers, nor autho- 
rity, can never become a popular religion. It was through 
Christianity that the people adhered to those first principles 
which philosophers have had so much difficulty to reconcile, 
They believed in God, virtue, and another life, because they 
were Christians. They abjured Christianity only to plunge, 
without remorse, into the grossest immorality. They will be- 
come more corrupt, without being more enlightened. Instead 
of believing, from habit and sentiment, the doctrines which 
restricted them to their duty, they will adopt at suggestion, and 
without comprehending them, the opinions that let them loose 
to every sort of vice. Still, however, they find in the recess 
of their hearts, and in the voice of conscience, the proof of 
those principles, or, if you will, prejudices, the preservatives 
of virtue and of social order, whilst those immoral and perni- 
cious opinions, ever in opposition to the sentiments of nature, 
have nothing to support them but a view to interest FIR the 
momentary impulse of the passions. | 


If, after the loss of public morals, there yet renne bir to 
regret, I should mention those magnificent establishments 
which Christian charity had formed throughout all the cities 
of the kingdom, in favour of the sick and the indigent, and of 
which the funds have been swallowed up in the wreck of ec- 
_ clesiastical property. I should cite those institutions, whose 
members, devoting themselves to the consolation of suffering 
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humanity, and to which an ungrateful and stupid people have 
 Imputed as a crime, that religion, whence they derived the 
motives of a beneficence so much above nature. I should 
speak of the sciences and the arts, which owe so much to Chris- 
tianity, and in particular to the Catholic church. I should 
recite the immense labours and the brilliant success of the cler- 
gy of France in every department of letters. I should shew, 
that to the hopes which the Church presented, the education 
it gave, the instructors it formed, France hath been indebted 
for che greater part of those writers by which it is renowned. 
I should say, that in France, as in Italy, architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music, have received, from the Catholic 
worship, their most powerful incitements. | 


But what would it avail to make the cries of the miserable 
heard by the friends of a revolution which owes all its success 
to lust, egotism, and an utter forgetfulness of every sentiment 
of humanity ? With what regret could I, in favour of the 
Sciences and the fine arts, inspire legislators void of taste, ele- 
vation and sensibility, who, degrading themselves to a level 
with the vilest of the mob, impress on all their institutions 
the character of their baseness, and banishing from the com- 
merce of society those attentions, that decorum and politeness | 
which foreign nations came to study amongst us? What could 
IT say to a people intoxicated with equality, that no more par- 
dons a superiority of light and of talents than of rank and of 
riches; sensible to no glory but that of war, no means of pro- 
sperity but plunder; that consoles itself for the horrors of 
famine by the excesses of licentiousness; destroys in its cities 
the monuments of genius and the beneficence of its ancestors, 
and imagines itself regenerated from having joined to the cor- 


ruption of its ancient manners the ignorance and ferocity of 
the Vandals ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE 


CONSTI TUTION DECREED IN 1791. 


KK. on a retrospect on the revolutions that, in France, have 
80 rapidly followed each other, superficial observers think 
they discover the fickleness and levity of the nation. But 
whoever would go. back to the first cause of these troubles, 
which have been continually renewing, will find it not in the 
national character; that, on the contrary, hath never shewn so 
much energy and perseverance ; but in those fatal principles 
which gave the first shock to mens? minds, in the declaration 
of the rights of man, in the constitution formed by the first 
a on Assembly. - 

This constitution, orecteieed with wok its, accepted 
with such enthusiasm, confirmed with so many oaths, is of 
itself crumbled to nothing, and hath perished by the vice of 
its own composition. It would be equally useless and disgust- 
ing to examine it in all its details. But as it still has its nu- 
merous advocates, not only in France, amongst those to whom 
it gave up the riches stripped from the clergy and noblesse, 
but also in foreign countries, where it is little known, I cannot 
forbear casting a glance on its origin, its pm ans: and 1 re- 
alen . 


* 


Considered in its origin, the constitution of 1791 is crimi- 


nal, because it is the fruit of revolt: it is null, because it is 


the work of men without mission, character, or authority. 
The powers of the States General were determined by the an- 
cient constitution of the kingdom, and by the assent of the 


provinces, expressed in the representations which each baili- 


wick had remitted to its deputies under the religion of an oath. 


Let us open these representations which contain the free and 


legal will of all France, and we shall find in them abuses 
stated, reforms proposed, and improvements pointed out; but 
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the principles themselves, of the French monarchy, established 
and consecrated by a solemn acquiescence of the nation: in 
most of them, the acknowledgment of the royal authority full 
and absolute, the distinction of the three orders of the state, 
respect for the religion of our forefathers, the maintenance of 
the parliaments and other tribunals, the division of the pro- 
vinces, and the preservation of their customs and privileges, 
the guarantee of rights and of property: no other innovation 
but the generous offer from the clergy and noblesse to divide 

with the third estate the impositions and public charges. 


These representations were not a simple instruction to the 
deputies, but a law which they could not depart from without 
forfeiting the right of representing the provinces and the or- 
ders which had sent them. From the instant these faithless 
and perjured delegates proclaimed themselves legislators, they 
ceased to have a public character. The States General were 
put an end to, and with them the mission of the deputies, the 
day on which they declared themselves a National Atsembly: 
for they had no authority but in the convocation of the king, 
and in the election of the bailiwicks. But the assembly, con- 
voked by the king, and formed by the elections of the baili- 
wicks, was no national oC an ny of the three 
orders of the state. 


The National 3 itself was so persuaded chat it had 
exceeded its powers, that, to preclude the reproach of incom- 
petence, it thought proper to declare itself a Constituent Atem- 
bly. As if, to acquire a new right, and to place itself above 
those they represented, it were enough for their delegates to 
give themselves a new denomination ; as if, an assembly, 
though constituent, could change the constitution of its coun- 
try, I do not say, without the express consent, but contrary to 
the will of the whole nation clearly made manifest. It is an 
axiom of law and of reason that there is no greater defect 
than that of power. But the National Assembly had never the 
power of altering the constitution of the monarchy: it had not 
at the moment when it was formed into the States General; it 


could not afterwards arrogate to itself such a power, but on 
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the supposition of having the right to assume it, a supposition 
too absurd to deserve a serious confutation. 


An argument $0 dels and conclusive must, one might 
think, have opened the eyes of all France. But the National 
Assembly had known how to surround itself with a force against 


which no argument could have any avail. All the passions, 


all the little interests were rallied about it: the vanity of 


the townsmen, the credulity of the lower people, the avarice 
of those who had capitals, the smattering of knowledge and 


utter corruption of the men of letters, the turbulent and sedi- 
tious spirit of one sect exasperated by its foreseen reverse, and 
emboldened by the hopes that an impolitic edict gave it, 
Presbyterianism countenanced by another sect, which, to rise 
above the contempt into which it had fallen, aimed only to be- 
come conspicuous by its revolt against the Church; the love of 
novelty, and that restlessness of spirit so common in a frivolous 
nation, formed rather to feel than to thiak. From all these ele- 
ments, combined by wicked hands, an opinion was advanced 
which the factious failed not to represent as the wish of the 
nation. From khis period there was no longer any liberty in 
France: deliberation was supplanted by insurrection: the wise, 
the learned, the virtuous were silent, or were no longer vouch- 
safed a hearing: political questions were debated in the streets 
and in workshops; the public business was decided by num- 
ber and force; in the whole extent of the kingdom, as in the 
National Assembly, votes were counted by heads ; and the fac- 
tious majority of the Assembly had no difficulty in obtaining 
a sanction to their decrees from an ignorant majority of the 


nation. 


To conceal the original nullity of the constitution, and the 


radical incompetence of its authors, the multiplied addresses 


have been alledged, which, at a given point, came from all the 
municipalities of the kingdom, either to call forth or confirm 
the decrees of the National Assembly. Two reflections, how- 
ever, will decisively shew that these attestations en be 


counted for . 
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In the first place, this manner of signifying the national as. 
sent was illegal, unconstitutional, and essentially null. The 
nation, composed of three orders, was represented by its depu- 
ties: nought remained for it but to wait the execution of the 
mandates it had given; or, if it thought proper to impart any 
new instructions, the king's assent became necessary to a new 
meeting of the bailiwicks. The National Assembly, which de- 
rived its powers and its being from these parental assemblies, 
and which dreaded their superintendance, hastened to proscribe 
them. By this parricidal policy, it freed itself from all re- 
sponsibility towards its constituents; but it at the same time 
annihilated the only title which could legalize its transaQions. 
The tumultuary meetings of townsmen, work people, and 
rustics, which succeeded to the assembled bailiwicks, had no 
more the right of voting on the transactions of the National 
Assembly, than the right of representing the nation, essentially 
composed of the clergy, the noblesse, and the third estate. 
They held their pretended powers only from the National As- 
sembly : they existed only by it, and from its decrees. It was 
but a puerile circle to pretend to render valid the decrees of 
the National Assembly by the adherence of primary astemblies, 
which were nothing more than the National Assembly showing 
itself under popular forms, and which, to withdraw itself from 
we disavowal of its constituents, ratified its own decrees, by 

| appearing to syubmit them to a public revision. | 


In the second place, every one 1s ee with the in- 
trigues, the expedients, the violences which predominated at 
the preparation of these adulatory addresses. The great part 
of them, fabricated in the offices of the National Assembly, 
were hawked through cities and villages by the deputies them- 
selves, who promised, threatened, wheedled, and, with full 
hands, threw about money ; hired emissaries tampered with 
the populace: the address came back to the assembly covered 
with unknown names : and a whole city learned from the jour- 
nals, that it had voted an adherence to all the decrees made, 
and to be made, by the National Assembly. Such was the attes- 
tation in favour of the constitution, which was held forth as 


the solemn homage of all France to the wisdom of our legisla- 
tors by some of the wretched outlets of Paris, paid to appear 
in decent clothing, and who styled themselves the ambassadors 
of the universe. Will any one be enough hardy again to al- 
lege the oath so often repeated to maintain the constitution 
decreed in 1789, 1790, and 1791? That oath is a perjury, 
because it was contrary to the allegiance which all France 
owed to its king and the ancient constitution of the kingdom. 
It is no justification to say that the constitution was accepted 


by the king : besides that 'the king had no power to consent | 
and legalize the abolition of the two first orders of the state, 


and the subversion of the monarchy, this acceptation, extorted 
from a king whilst a prisoner, was revoked by a public decla- 
ration, the moment he thought himself free. The oath is a 
nullity, because it had no immediate and determinate object; 
and because the constitution, which all France had sworn to 


maintain, was an absolute non- entity. Strange indeed would 


it be, if the authors of the constitution should, to favour it, 
call in the religion of an oath, who themselves commenced 


their legislative career with trampling upon the oath they had 


taken to their constituents; who had broken the very bond of 
an oath, by destroy ing, 1 in the popular mind, those sacred prin- 
ciples whence all its force was acquired ; who, in a word, 
have, by a new oath, proscribed that constitution they so often 
had sworn they to death would defend. The truth is, these 
oaths so scandalously multiplied, and which severally destroy 
one another, prove only, in those who diQated them, an abuse 
of the force, and in those who repeated them, nought but their 
enthustnam, inconsiderateness, e and 1 875 


The constitution, in its origin a nullity, was not ratified by 
the consent of the nation. In the actual state of things, it had 
against it all the voices which might have given it an ephe- 
meral existence; and if any stress be laid on the suffrage of 
a stupid and ferocious populace, the authors of it-stand con- 


demned before that very tribunal they had the impudence to 


raise, and whose decisions they have consecrated, as many as 
they knew how to dictate. Let us see, however, what we are 
to think of the constitution considered i in its principles, 
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"WP the principles of the « constitution I understand nothing 
more than the liberty, equality, sovereignty of the people, 
right of insurrection and toleration, or rather the contempt and 
proscription of all modes of worship; in a word, the declara- 
tion of the rights of man. Upon this code of sedition and 
anarchy it was impossible that any solid government could be 
founded. But besides this fundamental vice, this constitution 
carried in it the very principles of inevitable and speedy dis- 
solution. Such, amongst others, were two capital dispositions, 
one on the authority of the king, the . on the 3 of 


the people. 


The constitution recognizes the knw 3 as an essential and 
integral part of the French government; in him alone resides 
the executive power; he is the supreme head of the army and 
tribunals, the hereditary representative of the nation, and, in 
this quality, a necessary member of the legislative body, whose 
deliberations have no legal force, till invested by his sanction. 
His person is inviolable: responsibility belongs only to his 
ministers. Such is the part that the Constituent Assembly, 
after having dethroned the king of France, condescended to 
give to the king of the French. But in this it is exposed to 
the reproach of doing too much, or too little, for its constitu- 
tional king; too much, if it meant the constitution to subsist; 15 
too little, to preserve the government . 


Though the G Assembly had often, and in the most 
solemn manner declared, that the French government was mo- 
narchical, it was easy to see that the principles and spirit of 
the constitution inclined to democracy; and all the forms pre- 
scribed for elections were evidently adapted to a popular go- 
vernment. But in a government of this nature, royalty, with 
all the prerogatives which the constitution had attributed to 
it, was not only useless, but a perpetual principle of intestine 
divisions. The king and the legislative assembly formed in 
the state two rival powers, which united by no bond, and havu- 
ing no intermediate power to preserve a counterpoise, and ba- 
lance them, a continual conflict must have followed, till the 
entire destruction of one or the other must have ended in a 
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democracy, or despotism so much the more absolute, a8 in our 
ancient constitution, by the privileges of the two first orders, 
and by those powerful corporations, whose maxims and heredi- 
tary spirit opposed an insurmountable resistance to the arbi- 
a will of the sovereign. 


But, by establishing this perpetual struggle between the le- 


gislative power and the executive, the National Assembly had 
contrived a certain and easy victory. Particular dispositions 
took from the king all those parts of the administration, which 
the general idea of the constitution seemed to have exclusively 


given him. The assembly which had divided the powers, to 


deprive the monarchy of the legislative, united them once 
more ane w, to take from it the executive. Each day was dis- 


tinguished by some new usurpation of the legislative body; 


and such, in fact, was the constitution of the French monarchy, 
that the King even enjoyed not the rights of a citizen. The 
necessity of the royal sanction had been decreed: this was the 
only barrier which the constitution had raised against the le- 


gislative Assembly. But to What was the right of consenting 


or refusing reduced in an imprisoned king, against whom each 
refusal was followed by a commotion, and to whom each com- 
motion retraced the bloody 1 image of his guards massacred at 
his feet? And had he felt the courage to reject, at the peril 
of his head, decrees impolitic or barbarous, might not the As- 
5embly, who had the supreme control of the finances, the army, 
and opinion, have taken from the king the constitutional ex- 


ercise of a prerogative it had confided to him, for no purpose 


but to legalize its encroachments? And hath not the popular 
will been at all times in the hands of the factious, who di- 
rected the movements of che populace and the deliberations of 
the ALT. | 


Le 
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On the one part, intelligent men saw nothing in the con- 


stitution but an incoherent mixture of the democratic spirit 
with monarchic forms. On the other, the mass of the people 
complained that they found not in it that N and power 
with WRICH: they were flattered. 
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The constitution established two classes of citizens: adliv- 
citizens, who alone concurred actively and passively in elec- 
tions; and 7na#tive citizens, who, properly speaking, were but 
subjects, and enjoyed no right of the city. These two classes 
were separated by the quota of tax imposed; and though the 
decrees had extended the class of active citizens much further 
than was expedient for the good administration and tranquility 
of the state, it is not seen why, on the principles of the consti- 
tution, every Frenchman, whether proprietor or not, should 
not be acknowleged a citizen. After having laid it down as a 
fundamental maxim, that all men are born equal, and continue 
equal in rights, how durst the representatives of the people 
pronounce that the greatest part of the people should have no 
part in the exercise of the Sovereignty ? Was this the object 
of destroying what was called an aristocracy of birth and dig- 
nities, to substitute an aristocracy of riches ? - 

Such a disposition could never subsist. The republican fac- 
tion that began to shew itself, was armed, from the principles 
of the constitution, to combat the constitutionaries with advan- 
tage. The second legislature was borne along by the popular 
torrent. Every distinction between rich and poor was abolish- 
ed: equality in the national oath supplanted the ronstirution ; 
and that class of avaricious and short-sighted proprietors, 

the townsmen, who had applauded: the ruin of the clergy and 
_ nobles, found themselves, in their turn, mastered by the popu- 
lace, who, by the same title of number and strength, invaded 


every power, and authoritatively disposed of all property. 


Thus the republic in 1792 sprang from the constitution of 
1791, was fostered by its spirit and defended by its maxims. 
The constitution was guilty, not-only of the crimes that esta- 
blished and supported it, but also of those which overturned 
it, and of that dreadful concatenation of horrors, which stands 
forth unexampled i in the worst of times, and the most barba- 

rous nations. 


It is no justification to assert, that its decrees breathed no- 
thing but order, liberty, personal safety, and respect for pro- 
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perty; that France would have ever been peaceable and flou- 
rishing, had its dispositions been followed ; that the pillages, 


conflagrations, and massacres, are the crimes of the factions 


who subverted the constitution, and eee _— under 
the name of the . — | 


In the first place „I will ask the authors of the constitution, 
if, in taking upon themselves the daring commission of giving 
to France a new government, they became not responsible for 
all the consequences of so extraordinary an enterprize. Be- 
fore the ancient constitution of the kingdom might be shaken, 
it was necessary to foresee and compute all the obstacles that 


interest, the spirit of communities, prejudices, and passions of 
every kind, could oppose to the wisest and best concerted plan. 


An artist, in constructing a vast machine, would be laughed at, 
were he to follow only the abstract principles of geometry, 
without attending to frictions and the resistance of mediums. 


In substituting their own conceptions for the ancient laws, 
the reformers were not only obliged to give us laws more per- 
fect, but also to establish their execution. In public mat- 
© ters, says MoxTALIONE, © there is no course so bad, provided 
© it hath age and constancy in its favour, which will not do 


© better than change and disturbance. It is very easy to 


charge a police with imperfections; for all human concerns 
are full of them. It is very easy to propagate amongst a 
people contempt for old practices. No man ever undertook 
© todo so, without suceding. But to re-establish a better 
* state of things than that they have ruined, hath non-plussed 
most that have made the attempt.) It is not enough to de- 
nominate a legislator, for a man to imagine and propose regu- 
lations: it requires the knowledge of accommodating them to 
every rational, political, and moral circumstance, that the na- 
tion may find it its interest to observe them. Every system 
of legislation that is not supported by this proof, is the pro- 
duce of a presumptuous and criminal rashness. But the con- 
stitution hath never been observed: it failed before it was 
finished. Nothing further is requisite: its merits are decided. 
It were needless for me to hear the harrangues of those who 
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offer . to prove that the constitution is more perfect than our 
government before it= A word will suffice to answer their 
reasonings: the French government, all barbarous as you term 
it, had subsisted with glory for fourteen centuries, whilst your 
Sublime constitution could not support itself for the brief du- 
ration of as many EN. 


Tt was s already an unpardonable crime in the Constituent 
Assembly to have sacrificed the happiness and tranquility of 
the state to its vanity, ambition, and the uncertainty of events. 
But what hath devoted it to the execration of posterity is, that 
all the crimes committed from that fatal moment when it seized 
on the sovereignty, are but the faithful imitation of its own 
operations, or the developement of those germs of anarchy, 
irreligion, and pay ge e Lid which 1 it had OWN in the constitu- 
tion itself. | 2 5 


It ĩs necessary to a that che Constituent Assem- 
bly gave the first example of rebellion; that it provoked, en- 
couraged, rewarded the pillage of seigniories, the revolt of 
vassals, the mutiny of troops, and the combined furies of the 
populace against the victims marked by its emissaries. Every 
province, every city can loudly name those of its deputies 
who came periodically to rekindle their patriotism and blow 
up the coals of sedition: there will be no want of juridical 
proofs, when the day of justice shall begin to dawn upon 
France. Of the Constituent Assembly an account will be re- 
; quired of all the blood that hath flowed from the unpunished 
assassinations of De Fleselles and Launay to those massacres 
of September, when it is doubtful which most to detest, either 
the barbarity of the Marsellois, who put them to death, or the 
cowardice of the Parisians that suffered them; to those pro- 
| seriptions that a Marat and a Robespierre constitutionally en- 
joined in the name of a free and sovereign people. Upon the 
Constitutional Assembly will also recoil the blood of Louis, 
Antoinette, and the virtuous, the angelic Elizabeth. It was 
the Constituent Assembly that delivered up those august vic- 
tims, that prepared the scaffold, that pronounced the sentence; 
the National Convention but supplied the executioners. : 


— 
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The constitutionalists have attempted, but in vain, to throw 


upon the Jacobins all the crimes by which the history of the 


revolution is stained. Besides that themselves first set the ex- 
ample, it is notorious that respect for religion, and. the sen- 
timents of justice and humanity, were extinguished in the mass 
of the people by their very measures and, decrees. All the 
difference betwixt them and the Jacobins is, that, when they 
SAW the accumulated ruins that rose beneath their feet, they 


wished to stop and end the devastation; whilst the Jacobins, 


more intrepid in crimes, and consistent, determinately followed 


the course of the revolution. The declaration of the rights of 


man had laid the foundation of the republic, the constitution 
contained its germ; the Jacobins did no more than develope and 
mature it. If the people be sovereign, it might resume from 
its representatives the precious authority it had delegated to 
them; it might either name other ministers, or govern itself. 
After having destroyed the monarchy, it had an incontestible 
right to overthrow the constitution. Every government be- 
comes legitimate the instant it is adopted: In every state, 
« from principle, says the author of the Social Contract, a 


people always possesses the uncontroulable right of changing | 


its laws, even the very best. For if it chose to injure itself, 
who hath a right to hinder it ?? 


The revolution of 1793, and all that can spring from that 


haos into which France is plunged, are justified from the 


great principle of the sovereignty of the people. The power 
of the people 18 essentially unbounded; it knows no law but 


its will, no morality but its passions ; crimes. take the charac - 


ter of civism, when that commands or executes them. The 
sovereign people is a suspicious and a relentless despot. It 


sees none but traitors and conspirators around it. Whoever, 


becomes suspected is guilty; judicial forms would impede its 
march, and snatch from it its victims; it is at once accuser, 
judge, and executioner. When the country is in danger, and 
the people reign, the country is incessantly threatened; che 
property, the liberty, the blood of citizens belong to the re- 
public, that is, the few villains that have had the craft to place 
themselves at the head of affairs. Hence the exactions, the 
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requisitions, the compulsive enrolments, the accusations, the 
prescriptions, the arbitrary imprisonments, the public places 
crowded with scaffolds, and all the horrors to which France 
hath been consigned, since it hath boasted the acquisition of 
freedom, Thus do the people govern. But whence caught | 
the people the fatal ambition of reigning, unless from the con- 
stitution that put all power into their hands? The Constitu- 
ent Assembly decreed the principle; the National Convention 
the consequences; and the people, in its convulsions and 
phrenzy, have but simply exerted the right that their legisla- 
tors recognised in them. | 
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CHAPTER X. 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. - 


8 the frat National Assembly was 9 upon 
the ruins of the monarchy, the pompous and frail edifice of the 
constitution, another faction, more wicked and subtle, were 
laying in obscurity the foundations of the republic. At the 


first signal of a revolution, in all the cities of the kingdom 
clubs or patriotic societies were formed; a vile collection of 


all the intriguers, the factious, and the profligate, who had 
ruined themselves by extravagance and debaucheries. De- 
spiged in the outset by all men of worth, but countenanced by 
the National Assembly, whose operations they powerfully se- 
conded, by preparing the insurrections and crimes of which 
they had need, the clubs were not long in making themselves 
formidable bodies; they disposed of the opinion of the multi- 
tude, and their arms; they distributed amongst those who 


were affiliated by them, all the places of the new administra- 


tion; they covered France with spies, delators, and assassins. 
They accelerated or suspended, at pleasure, the progress of the 


revolution. Violent promoters of the constitution, whilst they 


thought it necessary to complete the destruction of religion and 
the monarchy; they overturned this scaffolding of demolition, 
when they saw the ground cleared, leveled, and ready to ad- 
mit the foundations of that systematic anarchy which was to 
bring to their hands all the power and the riches of the na- 
TY Those, says MonTaicne, © who give the first shock 


t a state, are the first volunteers overwhelmed in its ruin. 


5 fruit of commotion hardly ever remains with him that 


© began it: he beats and troubles the waters for others to fish 
© in.” The constitution had sacrificed the clergy to the ava- 
rice and vanity of the third estate : the populace, roused and 
led on by the Jacobins, resolved to effect a revolution, and the 
republic was proclaimed. . 
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A republic founded on the notions of the sovereignty of the 
people and of equality, could be no other than a pure demo- 
cracy. Besides, the republic was the ereature of the multi- 
tude, and the multitude had never consented to divide the 

authority. But, in a republic from thirty to forty thousand 
leagues square, and peopled by twenty - four millions of men, 
it is impossible that the people themselves should exercise the 
functions of dovereignty. It was therefore requisite to adopt 
the representative eren and confide to a few of the 
citizens all the powers of the nation. This was to substitute 
aristocracy for monarchy, and annihilate political liberty by the 
very act that seemed to create it. For, as Rouss gau hath 
observed, at the instant that a people waves itself represen- 
© tatives, it is no more free; it is no more.” Under a repre- 
sentative government. the people i is only free and sovereign 
at the instant it names its representatives. But for the greatest 
part of the people to what is the exercise of the 2d "gf 
brought? To a blind nomination, and under the irifluene® of 
a domineering faction, of the tyrants that are to oppress it. 
In a corrupt nation, popular elections produce but an execrable 
choice: the result of chance would be better, for it cannot ca- 
jole nor * bribe. 


The French republic is a monster in policy. Two obstacles 
incessantly oppose themselves to the establishment and solidity 
of this sort of government, the vast extent and population of 
France, and like wise the manners of the nation. 


All circumstances considered,“ says again the author of the 
Social Contract, do not see that it will hereafter be possible 
« fora Sovereign, that 1s, the people, ro preserve amongst us 
© the exercise of his rights, if the city be not very small.“ By 
the forced concession of the legislator of the French revolu- 
tion, the popular government cannot be admitted in a city of 
twenty four millions of inhabitants. The ancient republics of 
Greece and of Sicily would 5carcely equal our cities of the 
Second and third order. All the modern republics are of little 
extent, when taken in comparison with France ; and the demo- 
cratic are less than the aristocratic : the latter approaching 
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more-nearly to monarchy, have a government more firm and 
active, and can embrace a larger territorial extent. A pure 
democracy, like that established by the constitution of 1793 3» 
would not suit even the Fry of Geneva. 


The orators of the National Convention have frequently 
cited to the Parisians the example of the Romans. But this 


example, which is foreign to the French republic, as the govern- 
ment of Rome was aristocratic in part, again comes in to the 


support of the principle, that a great state cannot adopt the 
republican government. The republic, after its conquests, 
remained shut up within a part of Italy: the provinces were 
despotically governed by proconsuls : liberty existed in the 
centre, and tyranny at the extremities. Augustus, after arriv- 
ing at monarchy, discovered a disposition to restore the repub- 
lic: by this apparent magnanimity he would have done more 
evil to the Romans than he had done them by the cruelties 


of the Triumvirate. Rome, when small, poor, and virtuous, ' 


founded the republic. Rome, powerful, opulent, and corrupted, 
could be saved only by the government of an individual. Dis- 
cordantis patriæ non aliud remedium, quam $i ab uno regeretur , 
(Tacirus.) France, desirous of passing from a monarchica, 
to a republican regimen, was in circumstances precisely simi- 
lar to those which forced the Romans to quit the republican, to 
subject themselves to a monarchy. 


The Helvetic cantons, the provinces of the Low Countries, 
the United States of America, have been cautious not to con- 


stitute themselves a democratic republic one and indivisible. They 


remain divided into small states, and form federal republics, of 
which all the members, as in the Achaian league and the Ger- 
manic empire, are at once united by a common interest, and 
separated by different tonstitutions. Such also was the plan 
of the Calvinists, who, under Louis XIII. projected the dis- 
memberment of the French monarchy. Less expert than our 
revolutionary philosophers in the art of overthrowing govern- 
ments, they better knew that of rebuilding them. 

Not only is France too extensive, but it is peopled by na- 
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tions too different to admit the possibility of being governed 
as a republic. This form of government supposes in the citi- 
zens at large an identity of manners, habits, and interests, 


and one jurisprudence in common: every diversity in either 


respect would be incompatible with republican equality. But 
never to this uniformity will France be reduced. The French 
empire acquired its greatness from a series of conquests, suc- 
cessions, and voluntary unions: Each province, before its ac- 


_ cess1on to the monarchy, had its own jurisprudence, founded 


7 


on ancient usages, the character of the people, the nature of 
the climate, and its territorial productions. The justice and 
the policy of our kings had constantly respected these local 
habitudes, in the subjection of them to those general laws which 
the unity of government required. Never did they attempt 
to compel nature and opinions, to give the people of the north 
the manners of the south. By the revolutionary concussion 
all hath been confounded : the levelling of these equalizers 
hath caused, in an instant, those inequalities to vanish, which 
had been produced by the slow operations of ages and of cli- 
mate. But, besides that violence 1s more proper to confirm 
than destroy ancient and popular habits, physical and moral 
causes will resume their empire; and that forced assemblage 
of municipalities, districts, departments, the republic one and 
indivisible, will be parcelled out into a multitude of petty in- 
dependant and hostile states; at least the provinces, understand- 
ing their real interests, will unite only in unanimous revolt 
against the tyrants that have deprived them of their govern- 
ment, their priveleges, and their very name. 


The republican government, as the author of 7he Syirit of 
Laws hath excellently proved, more than every other requires 
virtue both in the governors and the governed. Upon this 
groufid alone, it suits not with France. Luxury, the love of 
money, depravity of manners, licentiousnes of opinions, and, 


above all, philosophic egotism, that cold poison which kills 


all the social affections, have been the real causes of our revo- 
lution. The nation was too vicious to support even that form 
of government which demanded the least of virtue: how then 


could it be restrained by democratical government, which, of 


* 
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all others, requires the most? Disinterestedness, the Spirit of 
frugality, and genuine patriotism, make no part in the cha- 
racter of a nation that has lost its morals. No law, no consti- 
tution can restore those virtues which are so useful in all go- 
vernments, and so necessary in a republic. ; 

When, by the united action of every physical and moral cause, 
during thirteen or fourteen centuries, a national character 15 
formed, and a public spirit, the attempt at astroke, to give such 
a nation an opposite character and spirit, can be but a chimeri- 
cal enterprize. The laws of to-day will have no accordance 
with the morals, the manners, and opinion of a people, that, for 
a long train of ages, hath been governed by laws totally dif- 
| ferent. If the new laws be better than the old, they can never 
be established, because it will be impossible for them to cor- 
rect the vicious morals and false opinions with which they 
will clash. If they be pernicious, or less good than the old, 
they will accomplish the ruin of morals and opinion. Thus 
the decrees on the emancipation of minors, and on divorce, 
have carried into all families that insubordination and licen- 
_ tiousness which have subverteq the state. For a corrupt peo- 


ple, there is no alternative between absolute government and 


anarchy. It is from a continual debasement of morals, espe- 
cially in rich, commercial, and industrious nations, that their 
governments are constantly seen to become gradually more 
contracted, that is, to pass from the many to a few, from de- 
mocracy to aristocracy, from aristocracy to royalty, It is, 
© as Rouss zA hath very well observed, their natural incli- 
© nation. If the government should go backward from the 
few to the many, it might be said to relax itself: but this 
inverse progress is impossible. In reality, the government 
© never changes its form but when the spring of it is too much 
© weakened in the weak to retain its elasticity; and if it relax 
„in the stretching, its force would be ineffectual, and itself 
could no longer subsist It is necessary then to rewind and 
compress the spring in proportion as it gives way, otherwise 
the state which it supports would fall into ruin.“ 


What a people, and what a moment have our legislators 
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chosen to give the theory of their philosophy a trial! France 


was a body brought low by the abuse of its strength, but pos- 
sessing a vigorous constitution, which judicious regimen could 
have well recovered. Empirics undertook its regeneration, but 
with skill only to imitate, those daughters in the fable, who, to 


restore their father to youth, cut asunder his throat, and dis- 
membered his carcase. Into a nation arrived at the utmost 


bounds of civilization they have introduced principles which 
would scarcely suit even savage hordes when first drawn from 
their forests. They have taken from the French what moral 
principles remained, to bring them to a form of government 
requiring the austerest manners. Of a people of Sybarites 
they have made Cannibals: and thus have they prepared for it 
a liberty that the virtue of the Spartans could scarcely support! 
And this amidst a war to which they have provoked all Eu- 
rope, and in which they have purchased their success by the 
depopulation of their country; it is, when all France, like a 
besieged city, is a prey to the horrors of famine; when its 


finances, its credit and its commerce are abolished; when every 


passion is called forth, every spirit exasperated, when rage and 
despair are in every heart; then is it that they cooly meditate 
the function of a government, which, beyond all others, takes 
for granted the accordance of every interest, and the concert 
of every will! Let us oppose to them once more the authority 
of their oracle. Usurpers,” says Rousstav, always bring 
© on, or choose those times of trouble, to procure, under the 
« favour of public alarm, such destructive laws as the peo- 
* ple in cold blood would never have adopted. The choice 
© of the moment of institution is one of the most certain cha- 
© raters by which the work of a legislator may be distinguish- 
ed from that of a tyrant.” | 


The French republic hath hitherto subsisted, only because it 


| hath no laws nor government, and because regrets, jealousies, 


and discontents have been prevented or smothered by enthusi- 
asm or terror. 'The moment when the republican constitution 
is proclaimed will be the epoch of the fall of the republic, 


because a constitution, however popular it is supposed, must 


tend to the restoration of order, and because the people are 


= 
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attached to the republic, for the licentiousness they promise 
themselves from it. The constitution of 1791 fell piece-meal 
asunder, when attempted to be put into action. The same 
fate awaits the republican constitution: the National Conven- 
tion are not ignorant of it; and it was not without powerful 
reasons that the bringing forward the great work of organizing 
the government was so long deferred. For almost three years 
it had made no law but for emergencies: decrees were issued 
on decrees, to explain how, and under what pretexts it reserved 
the right of taking away the property, the liberty, and the life 
of citizens : to assassination it hath given juridical forms ; it 
hath digested a code which might have taught Sylla and the 
Triumvirs to have exercised their proscriptions with more re- 
finement, and not less cruelty ; that might have taught Tibe- 
rius the art of encouraging delators, and made the whole na- 
tion at once the accomplice or victim of tyranny. These pro- 
visional, or revolutionary laws, as the Convention hath styled 
them, may afford us some idea of their destined constitution : 
but, in a word, this constitution 1s still promised ; and what 
hath been hitherto called the republic, is only a bloody anar- 
chy, in which, during a few months, France, by the sword of 
the law, hath lost more innocent persons, than it saw criminals 
perish from the very foundation of its monarchy. 
EOS faction which at present reigns in the Convention, 
throws all these horrors on the memory of Robespierre. It 
thinks itself justiſied by the excision of that abominable villain: 
it vaunts itself on having destroyed the reign of Ter to es- 
tablish that of justice and moderation. 


Great God! what justice, what mode ation. Religion, dis- 
solved in tears, implores her ministers and altars in vain; the 
patrimony of the Church and its families, the pillage of tem- 
ples and of seigniories, are still the prey of ravagers; with our 
princes, with the noblesse, honour is banished from France: 
a second regicide hach been perpetrated and dare they speak 
of moderation and justice! 


If the thirst for blood be apparently assuaged, it is not to 
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the justice, the humanity of the Convention, but to its policy 
and its danger that it must be ascribed. Whilst tyranny bore 
hard on opulence and virtue, the Convention strained every 
nerve to second its efforts; it prepared the crimes of Robe- 
spierre by its decrees; it perpetrated them by its commissioners. 
But when, in its turn, it saw itself menaced, when of its mem- 
bers nambers read their names in the list of proscription, the 
Convention divided, the-diftator was assassinated, and the pre- 
dominant faction proclaimed, as an act of justice, the punish- 
ment of a monster it had sacrificed only to its own security. 
Under Robespierre, the Convention had made terror the order 
of the day; to justify his death, and make popular the new 
revolution, it was necessary to slacken the spring of tyranny, 
which very soon of itself would have broken. Like one ac- 
cused led back from the question, ro beplunged again into his 
dungeon, France felt grateful to her executioners for the sus- 
pension of her torments : she fancied herself almost set free, 
e despotism had put on a mask less atrocious, 


Some persons have feared lest the Convention, by that sort 
of justice and moderation with which it followed the ferocious 
government of Robespierre, shoul.: succeed in giving consist- 
ency to the republic. These fears, however, are groundless. 
After the death of Charles I. England was soon cloyed with 
republicanism: under the modest name of ProteQor it gave it- 
self a despot, and at last thought itself happy to place on the 


| throne the son of that Eing it had seen perish on a scaffold. 


The extent of France, its population, its continental position, 
its relations with other states, the character and real man- 
ners of the nation, forbid it, still less than England, to seek 
any where but in a monarchy for tranquility at home, or con- 
Sequence abroad. 


Beside these natural obstacles, there are others that spring 
from the revolution itself. Licentiousness under the name of 
liberty, insubordination under that of equality, revolt calling 
itself insurrection, and irrreligion and immorality, toleration 
and philosophy ; these are the principles which produced the 
revolution. But I would ask any man of reflection what consti- 
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tution, what government can be established upon such founda- 
tions? How can legislators, who are no more than manda- 
tories and deputies of the people, ever gain such an ascendancy 
over them as to bend them into submission, from respect to 
order and property? Or whence derive the force requisite to 
constrain them? By what prodigy- make the republican go- 
vernment flourish without virtue? By what still greater pro- 
digy give morals to a nation they have initiated into the mys- 
teries of Atheism? 'The people of Rome asked only, from 
Nero and Domitian, for bread and for shows, panem et circen- 
des: the populace of Paris demand bread, shows, and blood. 
What is the public welfare to them, provided they be fed 
and amused ? Of what import liberty, if it be aught but licen- 
tiousness and impunity ? Never will there spring, from the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, however they be modified, any other 
political system than a persevering anarchy. The French repub- 
lic will constantly be torn by two irreconcileable parties—the 
reigning faction, which will strive to annihilate that sovereign- 
ty of the people, that right of insurrection, which can subvert 
that of the throne, the more easily because they placed not the 
throne upon it; and the opposition party, which will never 
cease to invoke those disorganizing principles, to avail them- 
selves of the public power, 


It is a fundamental maxim in polity, that the government 
should have as much more force, as morals, religion, and public 
spirit had less. But in the present state of France, the influence 
of religion, morals, and public spirit is nothing in respect to 
the government, For that ferocious enthusiasm which licen- 
tiousness and plunder have kindled, and which the sentiment 
of calamity is daily repressing, 1 call not public spirit. It is 
then requisite that the French republic Should again find in 
the force of government that which it wants on the side of opi- 
nion. But first, democracy is, by its nature, the weakest of 
all governments, and the French democracy, from the vice of 
its principles, of all democracies the weakest. Never was 
there less proportion between the force of command and that 
of resistance. It requires only to leave this government to jit- 
self, to see it instantly dissolve. Hitherto it appears to have 


| | 
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Supported itself by the means only it has borrowed from des- 


potism, by laws more atrocious than those of Japan, by terror 


and torments. 


The whole force of the Convention resides in those innu- 
merable armies with which it has divided the riches of France, 
and of those countries that had the imprudence to invite them. 
The French republic is no democracy: it is a military oligar- 
chy ; that 1s, a composition of two governments the most essen- 
tially vicious, a tyranny a thousand times more oppressive 
than that of a Sultan surrounded by his janissaries. The wants 
of a despot and his whims have their bounds ; his interest will 
bring him oftentimes back to justice and humanity ; a bad 
reign leaves the hope of one less pernicious. But in an assem- 
bly of seven hundred tyrants the passions are insatiable; pity, 
shame, remorse, are not felt; individual enmities take in whole 
families; the spirit of tyranny never dies; the oppositions of 
interests beget civil wars, their union reinforces and *aggra- 
vates oppression. When Cromwell broke up the Republican 
Parliament, England again began to breathe, because it passed 


from many tyrants to one. If France, on the contrary, after 


the punishment of Robespierre, saw the furies of tyranny re- 
lent, it was because that atrocious man, being destitute of ge- 
nius, knew not how, like Cromwell, to procure the freedom 


of his usurpation, by a contrast of clemency to the cruelties that 


preceded. It was because that, being too weak of himself, he 
could not aspire to the perpetual dictatorship without declaring 
himself the head of that sanguinary faction under which all 
France had been bent. It, in a word, was, because his accom- 


plices, becoming his assassins, hastened to turn aside on his 


memory all the hatred and the vengeance, that so many crimes 
had called down on their heads. 


But the moderation which they so proudly affect, and 
that justice whose language they assume, have no place in their 
hearts. Policy ever interdicts all return to humanity; the 
reins of government will soon fall from their hands, if they 
dare to be moderate and just. Let them hate us, provided 
they fear us, oderint, dum metuant, is the device of tyrants. 
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The Convention, degraded and detested, owes only to fear and 
to stupor the part of their power that remains; they must 
oppress, or perish. But when it broke the sceptre of iron it 
had placed in the hand of Robespierre, it lost the instrument 
and prop of its own domination. No longer hath it the power 
of erecting scaffolds : terror will no more be the order of the 
day: the nation will no more suffer fecimation by forced enrol- 
ments and arbitrary proscriptions. Men already are permitted 
to think, to speak and to write. The public opinion, which 1s 
loudly decisive for justice, hath dragged after it the Conven- 


tion itself, and extorted from it those retrograde decrees, in 


opposition to the spirit and interest of the revolution. 


In a while, that people, whom artifices not less Subtle than 
profligate, had thrown from their character, will resume their 
former suavity, and the loyalty so natural to them. It will of 
itself abdicate that imaginary sovereignty which hath reduced 
them to a slavery the most harsh and ignominious. Six years 
of anarchy have taught them what it costs a nation that revolts, 


to surrender itself to the spirit of system and innovation. They 


will find it high time to replace the public tranquility on a so- 
lid and experienced basis, and to return to the government of 
their fathers, to those ancient forms which have been conse- 
crated by the character, the manners, and the habits of the 
French, and justified by fourteen centuries of glory and pros- 
perity. Ere long, the whole nation, yielding to the voice of 
interest, honour and religion, and separating its cause and its 
destinies from those of the regicides, will throw itself with 
confidence into the arms of its king, who, like Henry the IV, 


would only conquer to pardon; who, in imitation of Louis XII. 


would only reign to be the father of his people ; who, heir to 

the sentiments of Louis XVI. as well as to his crown, would 

only use the supreme power to execute, for the happiness of 

France, the last wishes expressed in his immortal testament by 
that martyred * 


THE END. 
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